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Here’s a real business getter . . . makes you savings that get you the most competitive 
jobs AT A PROFIT! For only a few cents it gives you perfect, accurate mats, enables 
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Released! .. . What? 
: MAJOR St rn ee 


(The large size 

SUPER-SPEED) 
1336 x 19 

The press you have been 

looking for. Same in de- 

sign as the unsurpassed 


SUPER-SPEED 
10x 15 

but a larger size for 
larger jobs. All the 
features of the well- 
known SUPER- 
SPEED — and then 
some. The last word 
in a large size full 
automatic job press. 


SPEED — 3,000 per 


hour. 


HAIRLINE REGIS- 
TER — 100% accu- 
racy on all register jobs. 
INK DISTRIBUTION—Cylinder: Wianeesd type wth 3 form rollers 
assures perfect distribution for color work, halftones and solids. 
VERSATILITY—This press will handle all jobs up to 133¢x19, 
onionskin to 8 ply cardboard. Small size jobs can be printed two at a 
time, thus doubling the output. The change from single to double feed 
is a matter of minutes. 

SIMPLICITY—The few necessary adjustments are simplified by dial 
indicators. 

DURABILITY—Bronze bushings and ball bearings are used throughout. 
QUICKEST GETAWAY in the World—Automatic guides eliminate 
pins, quads and gauges. Impression regulated by turn of lever. 


This new press has been put through the most severe test both 
at the factory and in the printshop. Only after these tests 
proved eminently satisfactory was this press put into modern 
progressive assembly production and manufactured the same 
as the well-known SUPER-SPEED Press. 


Heidelberg Printing Machinery Corporation 
228 East 45th St., New York, N.Y. Phones: Murray Hill 2-4880-81 
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Add Fresh 


Permanent 
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@ Designed for 
Letterpress, Litho 
and News Inks 


Continental Surface Wax improves the ap- 
pearance of all printing. It positively eliminates 

offset, crystallizing, sticking, and prevents penetration 

of the pigment into the stock. It increases ink coverage. 
Makes possible speedier production. Eliminates slip-sheeting. Is 

used extensively on color process work, container and folding-box work, and colored 
newsprint. Our guaranteed trial offer convinces Pressmen. Write today. 


CONTINENTAL WORKS COMPANY 
(PRINTING PRODUCTS DIVISION) 
719 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Typographic Alterations 
Hit Bottom 





” pre-depression times, it was largely 
wasted effort for the printer to do any 
sort of typographical touching-up before 
he submitted his first proof. The likeli- 
hood of its being torn to pieces regard- 
less of how it looked was almost a cer- 
tainty; acceptance without correction was 
a rare occurrence. This correcting mania 
was so prevalent that it was considered 
good business psychology, in some in- 
stances, to deliberately allow an error or 
two to stand in the proofs submitted. A 
printer of these more extravagant days 
once admitted placing an incongruous 
ornament into a setup for a certain adver- 
tiser, knowing his customer’s weakness 
for the mark of deletion. Thus there was 
something to correct that required a 
minimum of time and left the composi- 
tion proper intact. 

To such questionable tactics did print- 
ers resort to curtail costly alterations and 
consequent bickering over alleged “‘exor- 
bitant charges.” 

The present period of economic adjust- 
ment has made its impress upon adver- 
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tising executives and printing buyers gen. 
erally who are responsible for the coveted 
“O.K.” It comes quicker in these times 
—this mark of approval. It comes, fre. 
quently, entirely free of corrections. 


One local printer, doing year-’round 
business with several of the city’s larger 
manufacturing concerns, reports a de- 
cided trend in this direction. He is sub. 
mitting fewer proofs per job these days, 
he says. And the proofs submitted come 
back considerably cleaner than in the days 
of non-stop flights of copywriting fancy. 
“The tendency to cut alterations down to 
a minimum,” observes this printer, “is, 
strange as it may seem, most marked 
among those buyers of printing who for- 
merly drove a ‘free-wheeling’ blue pencil.” 


“We have orders from one of our cus- 
tomers,” says another printer, “to keep 
definitely within the limits of our esti- 
mates. Obviously alterations must be few 
under such a condition. Even our own 
office corrections are restricted to actual 
errors and absolute mechanical essentials. 


“At the request of this customer we 
submit galley proofs for him to paste up 
instead of proofs of the completely made- 
up form. Simple tissues in color are sent 
along, where formerly we made cut-out 
proofs to show the color break-up. 


“In this way such changes as must be 
made are taken care of without tearing 
down costly make-up.” 


Another informant, a composition- 
house foreman, likewise notes an inclina- 
tion on the part of advertising designers 
to determine more definitely in advance, 
what they want to say, and how they 
want it to lock in print. “Less copy 1s 
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written with type in these times,” lacon- 
ically comments this typographer. 

Thus we find the present-day buyer of 
printing accepting the printer’s work at 
its face value. He no longer considers the 
first proof a starting point for the devel- 
opment of his advertisement. Personal 
whim and prejudices are less in evidence. 
It is no longer the accepted way of en- 
hancing one’s self-esteem to destroy the 
printer's work. 

What has brought about this change of 
attitude toward the printer? A greater re- 
spect for his ability? GRAPHIC ARTS 
readers doubtless wish it were. It would 
be a sop to the printing craftsman’s pride 
if the answer were “yes.” But such, in 
truth, is not the case. 

It is but another form of retrench- 
ment. Fewer corrections mean a lower 
alteration charge. This, to be sure, cuts 
into the printer’s billing. But the money 
collected for alterations was unwholesome 
business at best — or worst. It was a bug- 
bear to good will for the printer. Altera- 
tions required extra calls and extra corre- 
spondence; they complicated bookkeeping 
and cramped the salesman’s style. Usu- 
ally they had to be “adjusted,” which 
meant little short of actual loss to the 
printer. 

The very word “alterations” irritated 
the buyer of printing, even though he 
acknowledged himself to be the alterer. 
Personal guilt did not mitigate the fact 
that he was paying a premium on his 
composition. To him, it was a penalty 
for second thought, nothing less. 

Now and then a broad-minded pur- 
chaser realized that his printing afforded 
him a privilege few other manufacturing 
projects permitted, that of changing his 
mind in mid-operation without entailing 
a loss of more than a relatively small por- 
tion of the total cost of the job. Such a 
fair viewpoint, however, was the excep- 
tion, not the rule. 

Needless to say, the proof sardonically 
marked “O.K.— reset” by the foreman 
brought no joy to the composing room. 
True, it may have assured some com- 


positor who might otherwise have had a 
“holiday” an extension of grace. But the 
conscientious craftsman resented, not 
without some bitterness, this ever-recur- 
ring make-over business. 

The mesh of marginal notations be- 
came almost an obsession with the more 
sensitive worker. The apparent wanton 
destruction of his finest efforts hurt his 
pride in his work — impaired the con- 
fidence he had in himself. It developed a 
feeling of futility that confused his think- 
ing as he worked. The inevitability of 
having returned to him a revision-riddled 
proof tempered his application to the 
technique of his trade. Unlike his philo- 
sophically hard-boiled brother craftsmen 
who “didn’t give a damn,” he couldn’t 
ignore entirely the niceties of good print- 
ing. Indifferent work, even though some- 
times justifiable, didn’t set well with this 
scrupulous type of worker: thus his very 
proficiency placed him in a quandary. 

Now hard times have come to change 
all this! Buyers of printing, wary of 
mounting costs, keep their inclinations to 
butcher the proof in check. Result: a bet- 
ter job for less money, a pleasanter rela- 
tionship with the printer; in the shop, a 
renaissance of craftsmanship. 

Thus we might justifiably look upon 
the trend toward a readier acceptance of 

(Continued on page 41) 





























Hf pes Germans are very good at resus- 
citating old processes and imparting 
new life to them. Their latest “stunt” is 
to print half-tones on natural or rough- 
surfaced papers with double-tone inks and 
call the results “Typo-Tiefdruck,” or 
some such name, implying that it is a 
substitute for rotogravure. Other desig- 
nations are “ Auto-Relief” and “Relietief” 
to emphasize the fact that the blocks have 
some relief on them, which enables the 
shadows and deeper tones to receive more 
pressure than the lights —a kind of arti- 
ficial make-ready. Results are really very 
good and the methods by which they 
have been achieved are interesting. There 
are no secrets about the process, details 
having been given by various technical 
writers in the German trade press. 


Revival of an Old Process 


From the information given it is easy 
to see that it is an old process in a new 
disguise. It recalls at once the “Relief 
Block” patented by Dr. E. Albert of 
Munich, somewhere about 1900. I pub- 


Relief Half-Tones 





oe 


By WILLIAM GAMBLE. 
F. Inst. P., F.R.P.S. 





C ! 
lished an article about it in ‘Penrose’s 
Annual” for 1901 with examples. It is 
there stated that the method consists in 
attaching to the back of the plate another 
much thinner plate, prepared by a photo. 
mechanical method and subjecting the 
two to heat and heavy pressure, with the 
result that they become welded together, 
and the under plate being in varying de- 
grees of relief, corresponding to the lights 
and shades of the picture, imparts a simi- 
lar relief to the upper one. The combined 
plate is mounted on wood as usual and 
made up in the frame with the highest 
parts of the picture just level with, or 
very slightly above, the type surface. The 
effect is that the shadows get most ink 
and the heaviest impression, whilst the 
half-tones get less and the highlights 
least of all. It was claimed that large 
forms .which took over thirty hours to 
make ready in the ordinary way by paper 
overlays and underlays are made ready in 
two to four hours when the blocks have 
been treated by this method. The process 
was applicable to the blocks of any en- 
graver and either to zinc or copper. The 
article goes on to say that the treatment 
adds very little to the cost of the blocks 
and is quickly done. Evidently the proc- 
ess did not “catch on” and we read no 
more about it until the present day when 
writers on the “Typo-Tiefdruck” recall its 
similarity to the processes now being put 
forward. 


Metal Overlays and Underlays 

A variation on the Albert method was 
the Arthur Cox Metal overlay, which 
could also be used as an underlay, though 
not recommended for that purpose. The 
process was so simple to operate that it 
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was offered to printers with a small out- 
ft of the things necessary to work it. 
Briefly, the way the overlay was made 
was to take a pull off the half-tone block 
well covered with a thin and sticky ink, 
and whilst this proof was wet it was 
transferred in the press on to a piece of 
very thin zinc (about 5 thousandths of an 
inch thickness). The still sticky impres- 
sion was powdered with dragon’s blood, 
heated to fix this, and then the zinc was 
strongly etched so as to clear away the 
highlights, and partly remove the half- 
tones, leaving the shadow parts unetched. 
This overlay was attached to the make- 
ready sheet on the cylinder and covered 
with a draw sheet. The method is still 
used in two or three English printing 
shops and they believe it is superior to 
the “Chalk Overlay,” or hand-cut over- 
lays. A similar process was exploited in 
America for a time. 


Etching the Back of the Plate 


The method employed for etching the 
Cox overlay was applied later to etching 
the back of the original plate, and there 
have been numerous patents for carrying 
out in various ways this idea of having 
the plate carry its own make-ready. It is 
now revived as one of the ways of making 
relief half-tones for imitating rotogravure, 
but instead of the crude method of trans- 
ferring a wet proof the back is sensitized 
with a “cold enamel” and a negative 
printed down on it in the same way as 
that for getting the print on the front. 
As the image on the back has to be re- 
versed two negatives are required since 
the one for the back must be reversed. To 
avoid this double operation of negative 
making engravers use a film, which can 
be printed from either side. Those who 
prefer to use the wet collodion process 
can strip the film from the glass for this 
purpose. Means must be employed for 
getting the print on the back in register 
with that on the front, and an easy way 
is to trim the plate flush with the ruled 
border line after the first etching; then 
trim the film to the exact size of the 
plate and lay it to the edges. Others 


adopt the plan of making register marks 
outside the copy and drilling holes for 
inserting needles to find the position, in 
the way familiar to lithographers. 
Separately Etched Underlays 
The more usual way of forming the 
relief is to etch the underlay separately on 
thin metal, using the same negative as for 
the front, since there is no reversal. In 
this case the top printing plate may also 
be on thinner metal than usual, which is 
in fact necessary because the next stage 
of the process is the forcing of the print- 
ing surface into relief, by a method which 
reminds one of the “bumping-up” proc- 
ess commonly used. now for newspaper 
plates. Some make the top plate the thin- 
nest, others use metal of equal thickness 
for both printing plate and underlay. For 
instance, two plates of 30 thousandths of 
an inch may be used, or the printing 
plate can be 20 thousandths and the un- 
derlay plate 40 thousandths or more. It 
is held that the latter thickness is best for 
the underlay, because if the top plate is 
of hard copper it is more effectively 
pressed into the depths of the underlay, 
especially if the latter is not too deeply 
etched. In most cases zinc is employed 
for the underlay because it can be etched 
more quickly than copper. Electron metal 
is also recommended for the printing 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Notes on 





Printing Inks 





With the kind permission of the 
author of the “Encyclopedia of 
Printing Inks” we are here reprint- 
ing a few chapters from the book. 
A review of the Encyclopedia ap- 
pears on another page in this issue. 

—EpiTor 











Driers, Their Uses and 
Composition 

The importance of the use of driers in 
printing ink is better realized when it is 
understood that the normal ink requires 
four to eight per cent of a good concen- 
trated drier. When incorporated in the 
ink, driers will help grip the ink to the 
surface of the paper and dry hard, with- 
out the possibility of scratching the sur- 
face of solids. 

An ink truly dries when the oil or var- 
nish has absc +ed sufficient oxygen to 
harden the film so that it changes from a 
liquid to a solid paste. In fact, linseed 
oil, the most prevalent vehicle used today, 
is hungry for oxygen, for in its natural 
state linseed oil has an insufficient amount 
to keep it stable. The combination with 
oxygen results in what the ink user terms 
“drying.” 

Years of experience has shown that cer- 
tain metallic compounds when added in 
very slight amounts to ink, rapidly in- 
crease this tendency to absorb oxygen and 
produce drying within a shorter period 
than if they were not included. In other 
words where linseed oil alone will take 
days to dry, inclusion of these metallic 
compounds accelerates the action and dry- 
ing is reduced to hours. 

Three metals, converted into forms 
most suitable for easy incorporation into 





"By HARRY G. KRIEGEL | 
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inks, are most commonly used; they are 
cobalt, lead and manganese. 


The reaction of these metals in the oil 
has often been discussed and has been 
much investigated. It seems to be agreed 
that their addition causes chemical action 
in the oil, tending to hasten the speed of 
the drying, or put into layman’s words, 
the drier causes the ink to take the oxy. 
gen from the air much faster than it 
would normally. The explanation of the 
chemist is that the drier serves as a 
“catalyst” in speeding reaction. 

Of the metals used, lead is the weakest, 
manganese is stronger, and cobalt the 
most powerful of all. In recent years it 
has been proved that combinations of 
lead, manganese and cobalt, or just man- 
ganese and cobalt in certain proportions, 
give much faster drying action than when 
used individually. Of course, as stated 
before, these metals cannot be incorpor- 
ated into an ink as actual metals, but are 
converted into forms which are easily 
miscible with oils and varnish. 


Intelligently and safely to add driers to 
an ink, one must be familiar with the 
nature of the ink to which the drier is to 
be added. It is well known that chrome 
yellows and iron blues are natural drying 
colors and require very little aid to make 
them dry. On the other hand, transpar- 
ent colors, concentrated greens, purple and 
blue lakes are poor drying inks even with 
driers added, and therefore a_ greater 
quantity of drier is necessarily added by 
the ink-maker. It is not always necessaty 
for the pressman to add driers to such 
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The Greatest Pressroom 
Contribution in Years 


« STERLING 
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, PUSHER FINGER 

arte Invented by a practical pressman to 

overcome the biggest trouble spot on 

oil printed-side-up presses, the Sterling 

een Pusher Finger has been hailed by {| 

eed printshop executives, pressmen and | 

tion printing schools as a real contribution | 

1 of to pressroom production and effi- § 

tds, Saves ciency. A sure waste eliminator. An 

oxy: ol invaluable time and money saver. 

= in time The Sterling Pusher Finger com- 

the bines blade and socket in one assem- 

i bly. Slots at top of blade prevent 

jamming of sheets and the other troubles common to 

cest, running curled stock. They obviate necessity of rubber 
the ~ bands, cords, emery cloth, etc. The patented hinge 
rs it feature permits carriage to pass over the blades with- 
; of out damage even when blades are erect. 

sae Send one dollar for a Sterling Pusher Finger. See 
wi for yourself how it saves dollars. Your money back 
oe Prevents within thirty days if not satisfied. Price for one dozen 
| waste of or more, $10 a dozen. 

‘por: material 

t are 

asily 

rs to 
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is to * 
rome 
rying 
nake 

spart- 
peo Send your order and remittance today to 
eater 
“« THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
ssary Makers of the Best 


pa Meese aot, the Best 436 Commercial Square - Cincinnati, Ohio 
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inks simply because these inks are notori- 
ously poor driers but there are certain 
conditions when it is necessary to add 
about one-half ounce of cobalt or paste 
drier to each pound of ink, particularly 
when using damp green stock or when the 
humidity is high. 

Four Ways of Drying Ink 

There are four ways of drying ink; by 
absorption, oxidation, setting and evap- 
oration. Some inks dry all four ways but 
most inks dry in two ways. Newspaper 
ink generally dries in one way only. 

Absorption is the way in which news- 
paper ink dries, and for this method of 
drying the paper should be soft and 
porous. 

Oxidation — Inks printed on coated, 
art, or bond paper generally dry by ab- 
sorption of oxygen from the air. This 
absorption can be hastened by driers, but 
even the strongest drier will not dry an 
ink in less than two hours under the most 
ideal conditions. Only certain oils and 
varnishes will oxidize and it is a waste of 
drier to put it in oils and varnishes that 
will dry by oxidation. 

Setting — Certain inks possess a pecu- 
liar property of hardening on the surface. 

Evaporation — Intaglio or rotogravure 
inks dry by evaporation principally and 
the speed of evaporation depends on the 
temperature and vapor pressure of the 
solvents. 

Certain conditions affect drying. Tem- 
perature— An increase of temperature 
hastens all forms of drying. These figures 
taken from our laboratory may be inter- 
esting. An ink which dried in twenty- 
four hours at sixty degrees dried in five 
hours at eighty degrees, and skinned on 
the press in four hours at ninety degrees. 
Inks may be set in a few seconds, but can- 
not dry hard by oxidation in less than two 
hours. Humidity retards drying, and 
damp, cold days are the hardest in which 
to get quick drying. 

Paper — Certain papers retard drying, 
and extra driers are needed in the ink. 
Some pigments also affect drying, for ex- 
ample those from tannin and basic dyes. 


Other pigments, such as iron blues and 
chrome yellows, accelerate drying. 

Light is also a factor and inks will dry 
more rapidly in strong sunlight than in 
the dark. The porosity of paper also 
affects the drying, due to differences in 
absorption. 

The amount of ink carried also makes 
a difference. Thin films naturally dry 
better than thick. 

Non-Driers — These are various ingre- 
dients added to eliminate trouble. For 
example, beeswax reduces tack or sticki- 
ness, retards drying, and shortens the ink, 
It is the best material to use in litho. 
graphic werk but rather expensive. It has 
a tendency to dull the ink and make it 
look grainy as though it were’ not ground, 
but this appearance causes no trouble in 
running. Lard, tallow and petroleum jelly 
should be used very cautiously as they 
retard drying to a great degree. They 
also reduce tack and stickiness. 

Compounds and Driers 

Compounds and driers are used to 
counteract conditions in the pressroom. 
They are essential ingredients, but indis- 
criminate use of unsuitable compounds 
makes a bad condition worse. 

On a wet day even the best papers will 
absorb moisture, thereby affecting the 
binding property of the coating, and the 
inks that print satisfactorily on a dry day 
may pick in wet weather due to this 
reason. Atmospheric conditions are be- 
yond control of the ink-maker and he 
should not be blamed for conditions over 
which he has no control. Some steps have 
been taken to standardize atmospheric 
conditions by means of large fans and the 
passing of air through sprays of water 
and heating coils so that a uniform hu- 
midity and temperature may be main- 
tained. 

Certain driers are intended specifically 
for process inks. They are so constructe 
that their drying action is slow and gen- 
tle, leaving a soft and receptive film of 
ink, or as the ink-maker says, “They dry 
mellow.” Even when added in moderate 

(Continued on page 43) 
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, “Doing the Impossible” 


ds Heywood-Wakefield Company is an eminent Boston Na- 

tional Advertiser. Mr. Raymond S. Reed, Sales Develop- 
ill ment Manager of Heywood-Wakefield, says of Buckeye 
he Cover in the course of a letter to us: ‘‘We use more Buckeye 
than any other because: 


a 1. You have a nice range of colors. 


2. Buckeye has uniformity. The printer and advertiser are 
ave free from trouble. 


ric : 
the 3. Buckeye has toughness and resistance. It has enabled us 


ter to do things we formerly thought impossible.”’ 
hu- 


in- —e—-_ 


ally Have you a Buckeye Cover sample book? We will gladly 


ted send one. 
en- 


Pat THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 
rate Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 











New Methods, New 
Markets or What? 
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F THIS printing industry is to survive 
i. present industrial crisis, and take 
its proper place among the industries of 
the world, it is going to be necessary to 
find new markets and new methods of 
marketing. 

We are today producing printed mat- 
ter at a loss, and selling it in a buyers’ 
market. Stock, ink, labor, etcetera, are 
practically as high as ever, yet the prices 
of finished printing is but a small per- 
centage of its past price. 

Obviously, this is a condition that can 
not exist for long, and the large number 
of America’s finest plants that are in 
financial difficulties, or have already closed 
their doors, seems to bear out this thought. 


There is one and only one way for 
every industry in the world to exist, and 
that is to make a profit on its sales, and 
pay a profit on its purchases. In this con- 
nection, I do not believe there is a place in 
the general scheme of things for the pres- 
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By REX K. ALLEN 
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ent day purchasing agent, who is hired 
with the sole purpose of buying as cheaply 
as possible the materials his concern needs 
or wants. 


This brings to my mind a concern with 
a nation wide reputation, manufacturing 
a metal product, which called for the 
making of many dies. Its purchasing 
agent, with only economy in mind, would 
buy only carbon drills which sell at half 
the price of high speed drills. The result 
was all that could be expected — the ma- 
chine shop could not operate efficiently, 
because carbon drills could not cut through 
the tough die metal. Therefore, while 
the purchasing agent could say “Look at 
the money I save 9n drills,” the machine 
shop foreman had to bear the burden of 


inadequate equipment and loss of pro- 
duction. 


And this is just as true of the printing 
industry as of the machine shop. For 
various reasons certain printing concerns 
are willing to take work at cost or less. 
It may be that they have highly skilled 
help, which they wish to keep on the 
pay roll, and figure it is something to 
keep them busy. It may be they have 
large stocks of materials on hand which 
they wish to turn into cash. And again, 
it may be they are forced into competi- 
tion with their fellow printers through 
the purchasing agent, who does not 
always play the game fair. 

It seems to me, however, that the trou- 
ble lies with the printers themselves, 
through their cut-throat methods and lack 
of organization. If we would only real- 
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“Ink 


MRCO is- far 
better than ben- 
zine, it requires 
less, will wash 
up for light col- 
ors and tints in 
less time. 


Remover 


Some cases of “ink remover hands’’ become 
quite serious, causing loss of time and siow- 
ing up of production. Your pressmen and 
washup men will not complain of “ink re- 
mover hands” after they use MRCO. MRCO 
is a recent discovery in ink remover and is 
the only advancement in such preparations 
since they have been on the market. MRCO 
removes gold ink easily and can be freely 
used on composition rollers without harm. 
MRCO will not swell or shrink wooden fur- 
niture. It is excellent for cleaning patent 
base without danger of clogging key-ways. 
Will not stain or discolor clothes. 











MRCO is con- 
veniently sold 
in gallon cans 
or drums. Spe- 
cial prices and 
samples will 
gladly be sent 
to quantity 
users. 


METALS REFINING COMPANY 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 


Manufacturers of WILKE’S TYPE METAL 


SC oamemeeenesieent 
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ize that every time we take a customer 
from a competitor he will take one of 
ours to keep his plant moving and his 
help busy, we would proceed on new 
accounts with more caution. Without a 
doubt printing is developing into the spe- 
cialty field. Many concerns have solved 
the problem of idle men and machinery 
by specializing in certain branches of the 
industry, and today we have plants that 
print nothing but sales books, shop forms, 
business stationery, small advertising fold- 
ers, and so forth and so forth. And these 
at a price the commercial printer cannot 
compete with. Each year brings more and 
more of these specialists into the field, 
with less and less fodder for the non- 
standardized plants. 


Perhaps we have developed our process 
of production to too great a stage of per- 
fection, but I rather think we have not. 
There has been no radical change in the 
methods of producing printed matter 
since movable types came into general use. 
True we have better type, faster presses, 
better stocks and inks, but fundamentally 
there has been no change. 


I, for one, believe the industry as a 
whole is facing a tremendous upheaval. 
Just where it will come from, and what 





it will be, I have not the slightest idea, 
It may be an offset press, or Possibly 
letter-press; but I am sure of one thing, it 
will enable printing to be produced at a 
fraction of present costs. And it will 
probably render obsolete every printing 
machine in existence, with the possible ex. 
ception of specialty machines built for 
the express purpose of producing large 
quantities of any one special form. 

Certain it is that this industry offers 
the most fertile field for inventive genius 
ever known. We can use, and will buy 
anything that will help us in our chosen 
field of endeavor. 

In the meantime, we can only hope for 
the best, sit tight, and try to do the best 
we can with what we have. 


A Plan to Benefit Business 


Joseph T. Mackey, Executive Vice- 
President of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, has presented a “Plan to 
Benefit Business.” This plan has been 
enthusiastically acclaimed by a number of 
large newspapers and publications. Let- 
ters indicate that many public-spirited 
citizens regard Mr. Mackey’s plan as 
worthy of the careful study of executives 
in all lines of business, and deserving of 
thorough consideration by our law-makers. 
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> | Look Twice at this 
-| “All-American” Quartette 


oe new-value envelopes, keyed to the economy note 
of today’s demand! 


C.P.M. WHITE to meet low price competition. 


“ WESTERN SULPHITE comes close to bond in color, finish, 
strength. 

‘ DERBY—20, 24, 28 substances, low priced, clear blue white, high 

“ finish. Great Stuff! 

od SUPERBA—Supreme value of all. White, strong, bulky, velvety 


finish, magnetic prices. 
es Samples—printed and unprinted—free 


Here’s that popular “Sampler” Deal 


ANY order totalling 10M, in any desired assortment of styles, 

sizes, grades, is now given you at the 10M price for each 
item! (That's less than carton price!) Pick 500 of this, 250 of 
that, 1M of another—split it any way you please as long as it totals 
10M—and you get the 10M price on ALL. 


It means variety, fresh but reduced inventory, small investment, 
instant service from 


your own stock. e Ask for free Price. List No. 34 





General 
Price Reductions! 


Sweeping cuts on 
many items — staple 
and special— 4 : Zi 
throughout our en- W. Pierce St. at 16th St. Viaduct, Milwaukee, Wis. 

re list. 























Economica 


Getting 





oo a trite—but true — saying 
that to secure more business one must 
hustle out and get it. 

No question that direct personal con- 
tact with “prospects” does play an impor- 
tant role in any business-building picture. 
Yet not a few modest owners of smaller 
printing shops, who are craftsmen rather 
than salesmen, lack both the tempera- 
ment and the training required to trans- 
late “‘calls” into successful sales. To them 
in particular this article is written. 

Many a job printer is unable to carry 
salesmen on his payroll for the time requi- 
site to establish profitable connections. 
Moreover, good printing salesmen are 
scarce, and are naturally more interested 
in the larger shops where either a more 
tempting salary or commissions, or both, 
offer greater appeal. 

Even the cost of carrying an ambitious 
novice to sell printing may prove prohibi- 
tive. It may take months before he can 
“earn his salt.’”” In the meanwhile, like 
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“By ALBERT HIGHTON 


“9 


his employer, he must eat three meals a 
day. Whether the drawing account al- 
lowed prove a wise investment or an un- 
wise speculation remains to be seen. 

That selling effort is essential, no 
printer will deny. Certainly every for- 
ward-looking printer must think of it as 
vital, especially in these days of aggres- 
sive competition. 

Yet if he cannot himself sell, nor afford 
to employ a salesman, what is he to do? 
Must he sit back and hope for orders to 
drop into his lap as the natives under the 
sheltering palms of Paradise Island are 
said to wait with yawning mouth for the 
fruit to fall into? 

The printer seeks, or should seek, to 
create custom and good will. One sig- 
nificant means — symbolic as well as lit- 
eral — which his shop perforce depends 
on may serve him here — printers’ ink! 

So simple to think of, so readily adapt- 
able, so easy to apply, yet comparatively 
few printers put it to work for them- 
selves. Less than three per cent of 
United States printers are said to adver- 
tise. The ninety-seven per cent are in the 
category of shoemakers’ worst-shod wives. 
They are like physicians who refuse to 
take their own medicine. 

Mind you, I am not even saying that 
advertising at its best is as effectual as 
personal selling at its best. But certainly 
it is the next best bet. In combination 
they can’t be beaten. 

Systematic advertising paves the way 
for the personal call. It gets “prospects” 
acquainted with the name and business 
of your shop. It puts a glow of friendly 
warmth into the “cold” interview. It 
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ECCET PRESSWORK-- - 
PRODUCTION: - - AND lower CesTS. - ... 


It takes careful management to make a profit 
under any conditions; today printers demand 
and must have equipment capable of more 
profitable operation than ever before. 

Many printers are finding by experience 
that ona large share of the work now in their 
plants, substantial cost-savings are possible 
with the 


NEW C&P 10X15 CRAFTSMAN PRESS 
WITH C&P RICE AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


With its exceptional ink distribution, this 
press handles at low hour cost many jobs for- 
merly run on larger presses far costlier to 
operate. 

Notethe four form 
rollers,the two vibra- 
tors and the new 
style long fountain 
with front blade-ad- 
justment. Also the 
extension roller- 
tracks, fully adjusta- 
ble to permit rollers 
picking up any de- 
sired quantity of ink. 


PRINTING 


PRESSES 


Equally important are the trip trucks on the 
two lower form rollers: the controlled motion 
of the disc that eliminates fountain streaks, 
and the replaceable and adjustable form rol- 
ler bed tracks that permit varying roller con- 
tact on the form to suit each individual job. 

Exceptional distribution is accompanied 
by other features providing better presswork, 
faster production and lower costs: Quick, ae- 
curate handwheel impression control saving 
makeready time; solid impression; accurate 
register; handles any stock from onion skin 
to heavy board, any size from 242" x 4” up to 
full press capacity; smooth operation up to 
3500 impressions per hour; hand feeding 
entirely practical on short runs. 

Ask any C&P branch display room,or your 
nearest C&P dealer, to give you a working 
demonstration of this new press; study its 
cost-savings for yourself. Or write us for 
specifications, and find out how little it costs 
to put this new equipment to work making 
extra profits in your own plant. 


THE GHANDLER & PRICE CO., CLEVELAND 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Nearly Fifty Years 


AND PAPER CUTTERS 
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brings desirable inquiries or “leads” for 
you to follow up and cinch in orders. 

Systematic advertising implies, among 
other things, regularity; mailing once a 
month or, better still, once a ‘ortnight, 
and religiously adhering to the plan. Not 
haphazard; that is, getting out your mes- 
sages only if and when you can get 
around to them! 

There’s one value inherent in printers’ 
advertising that is sometimes overlooked. 
Every such message bearing the printers’ 
name is a sample of his work. Among 
manufacturers, remember, sampling has 
always proved effective. His own adver- 
tising pieces therefore afford the printer 
the opportunity to put in his best licks 
of typography and press work. 

That doesn’t imply needless striving 
for novelty or cleverness, either. An an- 
nouncement — a card, blotter or folder — 
simply displayed in the clean-cut type 
faces of today and carefully impressed in 
a single color or possibly two colors has 
a charm that will command a second look 
and gain a memory-hold. Rightly re- 
peated, it dents deeper and deeper into 
buyers’ consciousness. 

Thus it works out that many an ob- 
serving printing buyer says: “I would 
like my printing done that way. That 
printer knows his business. He’ll get my 
next order.” 

Printers’ advertising likewise helps to 
keep customers sold. They like to be re- 
minded by tokens of their printer’s inter- 

















est — subtle somethings for self-flattery 
to feed on! Their good will is a real asset. 

It may be taken for granted that not 
every printer who reads this will adopt 
the regular plan intimated here to let the 
world know he’s alive and on the job; so 
the wise who advertise when other print. 
ers in their communities don’t are steal. 
ing a march over competitors — an hon- 
est stealing that puts a premium on push. 

As to the form of advertising, if Uncle 
Sam will charge three cents for first-class 
postage, and you want to get even, let 
Government post cards do the trick. Use 
a heavier, different colored stock for 
greater impressiveness if you like, and 
paste on one-cent stamps. Economy there! 
The potential selling power of the hum. 
ble postcard is not to be sneezed at. 

And, of course, there’s the ever-useful 
standby —the hand blotter — which if 
attractive and does really blot and not 
smudge, earns lasting appreciation on the 
desk of the recipient. 

Another suggestion: Many a pleasing 
little folder that made printing-buyers 
sit up and take notice has been done on 
“scrap” stock. 

As for the content of the messages, the 
printer who reads his trade journals and 
keeps his mentality attuned for ideas will 
have no trouble in finding or adapting 
suitable copy. Failing that, copy, snappy 
and up-to-date, and prepared especially 
for the purpose, is available from au- 
thoritative sources at small expense. 
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To do a he man’s job 


Successful selling is a "he" man's 
job today. 


Advertising is a necessary tool to 
promote successful selling. 


Many advertisers are sending out 
wishy washy printed literature 
they call “Advertising” and won- 
der why they are getting wishy 
washy returns in sales. 


It isn't a greater QUANTITY 
of advertising that is needed to 


sell goods—it's better QUALITY; 
a quality based on intelligent 
market study, layout, copy, en- 
gravings and selection of media. 


It will require this kind of ad- 


vertising to make prospects 
want goods more than they want 


their dollars in 1933. 


Let Crescent help you to help 


your clients to more sales, 


through better advertising. 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING COMPANY 


ADVERTISING MINDED PHoTo ENGRAVERS 


[aiiez eae azes 


- MicHIGAN 
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Printing. 


Proble 


“By J. GUS LIEBENOW 








Playing Cards 


Q. We desire to print initials, names 
and addresses on the backs of playing 
cards in gold, silver and white ink. 

We are enclosing samples of cards 
upon which we have used a gold and 
black. But the ink does not seem to dry 
on the greasy surface of the card. 

Can you suggest a kind of ink or 
method which could be used successfully 
for this class of work.—Rochester, N. Y. 

A. Your problem is one for your ink- 
maker’s attention. Due to the wax finish 
of the cards that you are using, it would 
be necessary for you to use an ink with 
as high a turpentine content as practical, 
so that the ink could penetrate the waxy 
surface. 

We are rather inclined to believe that 
printing with white ink would be quite a 
problem due to the nature of the charac- 
ters you are using for the imprinting. 
However, your ink-maker may have a 
more satisfactory opinion on this. 


Embossing 
Q. You will find herewith three (3) 


samples of an embossing job, which we 
are running at the present time. 

The sample marked “original” is the 
one we were supposed to follow. The 
sample “No. 1” is the product made at 
the beginning of the job. The sample 
marked “duplicate” is what we are now 
getting and cannot get back to our orig- 
inal product. You will notice that the 
original shows sharp and clear embossing 
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with the relief properly detailed. No. 1 
is a fair reproduction and is passable. 
However, on our sample marked “dupli- 
cate” you will notice that the embossing 
seems to be flattening out and the detail 
is being lost. 

Of course, this work is not satisfactory 
and we thought that you might be able to 
let us know what is the reason for this 
bad embossing. The base or dark color 
is being run from a brass plate on a 14x 
22” Laureate. Then we follow up with 
cold embossing, and finally with a rubber 
printing plate on a 14x22” also—New 
York. 

A. If. your embossing die is mounted 
on a metal softer than brass, it is liable to 
collapse under pressure. If your die is a 
solid piece of brass mounted on a regu- 
lar die heater, such as the “Thomson” 
make, the cause of the poor embossing is 
purely make-ready. It is quite possible 
that in the make-ready, too much founda- 
tion board is being used, which, during 
the run permits the surface or harder 
make-ready to beat its way down into the 
foundation board. The foundation for an 
embossing make-ready should be of hard 
stock and to retain detail, should not be 
much more than a 30 pt. press board. 
The rest of the impression necessary, 
providing your embossing die is of the 
proper thickness, which should be %”, 
should be arrived at through the use of 
adjuster latches. If you cannot get sufi- 
cient impression, it is quite possible that 
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Quality and 


Complete Satisfaction_ 


ON OUR RECONDITIONED EQUIPMENT 


Our Prices are in Line With the Times, Therefore the Time is Ripe 
For Any Changes or Additions—BUY NOW! 


AUTOMATIC JOB PRESSES 
1—Miehle Vertical 
1—Style ‘‘B’’ Kelly Special 
1—12x18 Craftsman with Kluge Unit (4 
roller) 
= N. S. C. & P. Press with Kluge 
Uni 


11015 N. S. C. & P. Press with Kluge 
on N. S. C. & P. Press with Peerless 


~. N. S. C. & P. Press with Miller 

F 

1—10x15 N. S. C. & P. Press with Miller 
Feeder 

COMPOSING ROOM 

2—Hamilton Steel Cabinets with 138 steel 
welded galleys, wood furniture, reglets 
and a 39”x63” steel top stone. 

5—Hamilton Steel newspaper Ad Cabinets 
with 22 California cases filled with var- 
ious series of popular faced type such as 
Kabel, Kennerly, Gothic, Cooper Black, 


etc. 

5—Double Tier Hamilton Wood Cabinets 
with 40 California Job Cases. 

1—No. 1 Vandercook Proof Press, bed 
14x19 with steel cabinet 

1—No. 2 Poco Proof Press 18x25 bed 

1—Challenge Roller Proof Press. 
New Cost Cutter Saws. 

1—Amsco Saw 
Quoins, Quoin Keys, Mallets, Planers, 
Tweezers, Gas Cans, Furniture Cabinets, 
Reglets, Mitering Machines, Lead and 
Rule Cutters, Numbering Machines, 
Stones, Type Sticks 


BINDERY 
1—Cleveland ‘‘B’’ Folder 25x38, 32 page 
1—19x25 Baum Folder 
1—17x22 Baum Folder 
1—14x19 Baum Folder 
1—Mick Drill 
1—28” Rosback Power Perforator complete 
with automatic front gauge and back 
roll delivery 
1—Latham Stitcher 5%” capacity 
1—Boston No. 4 Stitcher, 4” capacity 
1—Boston No. 2 Stitcher, 4” capacity 
1—Sterling Round Corner Cutter 
1—Hand Stitcher, 34” capacity 


JOB PRESSES 


8x12 N. _" C. & P. Presses 
10x15 N.S. C. & P. Presses 
12s N.S. C. & P. Presses 
144%x22 N.S. C. & P. Presses 
14x22 Thomson Laureatte 
14x22 Thomson Colts 


AUTOMATIC CUTTERS 
1—50” Seybold 
1—44” Dayton Seybold 
1—36” Oswego (Seybold built) 
1—33” Seybold 


POWER HAND CLAMP CUTTERS 
1—341%” Craftsman (practically new) 
1—34” Diamond 
1—34” Chandler & Price 


HAND LEVER CUTTERS 
1—26%” Advance 
1—25 4%” Advance 
1—19” Advance 
1—19” Pearl with iron base 
1—14” Paragon 
New Advance Cutters 


CUTTERS AND CREASERS 


14x22 John Thomson Colts 
Krause Hand Scorer. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1—Camel Back Process Embosser 
1—Flexo Raising Machine 
1—Bailing Machine 

1—Board Shear 

1—Lanston Sort Caster 


CYLINDER PRESSES 


2—5/0 Miehle Specials, 46x68 bed, with 
cross feeders 

1—No. 4-4 roller, Miehle 29x41 bed 

1—No. 5/0 Miehle 46x65 bed 

1—No. 1 Miehle 39x53 bed 

2—Pony Miehles 26x34 bed 

1—16 page Hoe Stereotype Press with com- 
plete stereotyping outfit, two color, speed 
20 to 30 M per hour 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER”’ 


Write, Phone or Wire—Cable Address CHIPRINT 


All Phones Monroe 1814 


CHICAGO PRINTERS’ MACHINERY WORKS 


609 West Lake Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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your connecting rod bushings need re- 
placing. 

A surface make-ready, building up the 
deep parts of your die and relieving the 
flat spaces, must be made and this cov- 
ered with a hard compound. On the 
stock that you are employing, about 220° 
of heat should be carried. 


Wood Type 


Q. I have been having trouble more or 
less at times, using 15 line wood type in 
forms with metal type, sometimes just a 
letter in a line, and at times a whole line, 
will not print up clearly. The letter k in 
the word “works” (as sample attached) 
on a run of 2600 would not work, kind 
of faded out. I put six different ks in 
the line, none would hold up for 100, 
some would go 500 before fading out. 
Took impression of the wood line, then 
tried putting more impression on line. We 
raised and lowered rollers, put shellac 
and lacquer on letter k and let it dry 
thoroughly before trying again; also used 
a burnishing tool on the letter k and 
that run about 600 sheets finishing run, 
but was starting to fade out as others 
did. 

Now, why does a letter break down on 
certain stock, then can use same letter in 
another form and letter will show up all 
right? Is there anything one can do or 
some compound to put on wood type that 
will make them print up? 

Also waxed the letter and polished it 
down. It was fine for about 50 sheets, 
then the same trouble again. Also had 
rollers and fountain washed and opened 
a new can of ink, but to no avail, also put 
on new drawsheet. 

Have had trouble at times, some way 
with different colors of ink, but it seems 
worse with brown. Could it be oil in ink 
or oil out of wood type? Some of the 
letters were new, never used. Or differ- 
ence in humidity in the pressroom and 
composing room? 

Have taken it up with several ink sales- 
men the past several years, but to no suc- 
cess, and have tried everything. The 





trouble seems to be worse mostly in the 
fall and winter months.— Red Oak, la. 

A. I am not so much going to at. 
tempt to delve into the causes of your 
trouble, as I don’t believe in a great anal. 
ysis of troubles that have been brought 
about by deviating from proper printing 
principles. I would say, however, had | 
experienced myself the trouble you have 
been having with one particular character 
of wood in a metal line and of that size, 
I certainly would have taken that char. 
acter out and had an electro made of it 
to give me nearer an all-metal condition, 
Wood type, as you know, has been de- 
signed for poster printing, which is of 
low order, and in the use of that type for 
the type of printing for which it was 
designed, you must accept that sort of a 
result. 

While the appearance indicates that 
the wood letter may have been sweating 
or exuding grease, this is not so. The 
trouble with the wood letter is that it does 
not have a proper surface to properly re- 
tain ink cchesively. This is experienced 
also in large metal type, as indicated by 
the manufacturers of machine slugs cast 
in larger type, building what is termed a 
“resurfacing machine,” which resurfaces 
the face of this large type, so that it can re- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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“Only $3 for all this?” 


You’ll be surprised, too, when you see how 
much luxury and convenience you can en- 
joy at the Hotel Lexington for as little as 
$3 a day. 

And here’s another fact that’ll make your 
expense account beam with gratitude— it 
costs only $1 a day more for two persons at 
the Lexingten. A room which is $3 for one, 
for instance, is only $4 for two persons. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


In Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave. at 48th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, General Manager 
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Paper 


Problem 


A Question and Answer 
Department 


Q. Is there anything a paper mill can 
do to control the moisture in a sheet of 
paper? We find large sheets, 65" or 70” 
wide, that are dry all around the edges, 
but inside the pile the paper has more 
moisture. 


A. Your question is really two ques- 
tions. First, mill control of moisture con- 
tent is control over the extent of drying 
on the paper machine and in humidifica- 
tion of finishing rooms where sheets of 
paper are calendared, cut and sorted. 

Most mills exercise control over the 
basic moisture content at the dry end of 
the paper machine. 

Where mills have humidity control in 
finishing rooms and sort the paper then 
each sheet adjusts itself to the relative 
humidity of that room. In turning a 
sheet over in humidified air, as in sort- 
ing, the paper takes on enough moisture, 
or gives it off, so that several hours later 
each sheet is acclimated to the degree of 
moisture in the air. 

The same result occurs when paper is 
hung by the printer or put through a 
press on a fly delivery. 

The other question included in your 
inquiry has to do with conditions in your 
pressroom or storeroom, where the air 
moisture content differs with that of the 
paper. Remember that this difference be- 
tween air moisture and paper moisture 
makes the paper try to acclimate itself. 

In the case of a pile of paper that dries 
out around the edges and remains moist 
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in the center, the dryer air of the press- 
room is not getting into the pile; the 
weight of the paper holds the sheets so 
close together that the air can’t get in. 

Suppose a mill could deliver some pa- 
pers with every sheet absolutely dried 
out and that the pressroom air is also 
absolutely dry — then the paper wouldn’t 
change. Of course this would cause static 
and other troubles and the paper would 
go out very quickly from a reasonably 
small air moisture increase, than it would 
if the paper already had a normal mois- 
ture content. 

If you cannot hang the paper and have 
no humidity control the safest thing to do 
is to at least obtain a hygrometer so you 
can observe changes and degrees of ait 
moisture. And, in handling paper, aer- 
ate and rack it out in small lifts instead 
of piling high. This will allow the paper 
to adjust itself more uniformly to press- 
room temperature and humidity. 

Of course if it’s a million run over the 
press you might find aerating and rack- 
ing quite impractical to attempt. The 
answer is found in air condition control 
and hanging equipment if you desire to 
be free from trouble of this kind. 


Q. Why is it that deckle-edged papers 
vary so in size — sometimes as much as 
three-eighths inches in the dimension be- 
tween deckled edges? 


A. Uneven sizes in the dimension be- 
tween deckles is due to there being less 
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Lick hard boiled competitive conditions 
with one of these » » » Values 


Miehle Vertical serial V5610, like new............. $1,375 


B Kelly Presses, serials 2442 and 4546, complete with exten- 
sion deliveries. 


Kluge 12 x 18 Craftsman 4 roller Unit, late serial, needs no 
reconditioning or artistic painting (mew $1,875)..... $875 





Above automatic presses guaranteed unconditionally. 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 
632 Sherman Street CHICAGO 
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Write for the surprising details today! 


Manufactured by Sold by 
The Christensen Machine Company Allied Printing & Binding Machinery, Inc. 
100 Fourth Street Racine, Wis. 1975 E. 65th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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possible control over shrinkage of paper, 
while being made, than when the size is 
definitely determined by trimming fin- 
ished paper on a cutter. 

Deckled paper is, of course, not 
trimmed; that would remove the deckle. 

Suppose, for example, a run of pa- 
per is being made on a machine 150 
inches in width; the web of paper will 
shrink to say 142 to 137 inches on the 
way to the finished rolls on the dry end 
of the machine. Suppose on a machine 
we can make five rolls of deckled paper 
across the width of the machine. We 
want the rolls to finish twenty-five inches 
between deckles. We set the deckle de- 
vices on the wet end of the machine to 
allow for shrinkage. All deckled paper 
will vary in size more than trimmed 
paper. 

Naturally deckled paper should always 
be fed on the press on the same edge for 
all impressions, using pin point guides. 

Q. We have had a number of occa- 
sions when running coated paper where 
every few sheets through there will be a 
sheet that does not print the way the 
rest do. What causes this and what do 
mills do to eliminate trouble of this 
kind? 

A. This trouble is primarily caused by 
what is known in paper making as multi- 
ple roll sheet cutting. If three, four, five 
or more rolls are cut together then if one 
of these rolls is somewhat different in 
any detail of printing quality, either in 
smoothness, strength or sizing of coat- 





















ing, color, bulk, etc., that one roll will 
cause trouble to just the extent of the 
amount it varies from the other rolls. 

Of course all inspection checks the 
quality of each roll progressively from one 
department to the next in course of man. 
ufacture. But when rolls of coated paper 
are cut into sheets more than one roll at 
a time, then inspection is hindered from 
there on for each individual roll as a 
unit. The last inspection after cutting is 
generally the most complete one and it js 
then that some variations are caught 
which may not have been found pre. 
viously. 

The remedy is found in single roll 
sheet cutting. This is the ideal way for 
the mill to protect the printer from this 
kind of trouble. Single roll cutting keeps 
the sheets from each roll together so that 
any variation between rolls, which might 
occasionally occur may be met by press 
adjustment at intervals no less than 400 
to 600 pounds of paper apart. 

Incidentally when unpacking, cutting 
and piling paper the printer should bear 
in mind that it is best to keep the sheets 
in the same order they come out of the 
cases instead of mixing them up. 


What Is China Clay? 


China clay is a smooth, powdery, chalk. 
like material used extensively for the coat- 
ing of papers. It is found in United 
States and England, and is a natural 
product formed by the decomposition over 
a period of centuries of silica, potassium, 
aluminum, and calcium. 

This clay, when mixed with water, 
forms a “slurry” which has absolutely no 
adhesive properties. In order to stick to 
paper it must be mixed with an adhesive 
or glue of some sort, and for this purpose 
casein is considered best. Casein is a 
precipitate of skim milk, and when treated 
with water and a mild alkali, such as 
borax or soda ash, goes into solution and 
forms a very sticky mucilage. This muci- 
lage is mixed with the clay and water to 
form the paper coating. 
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Q. As applied to the trade, what is 
the difference between “edition binding” 
and “library binding?” 

A. As commonly used the term “edi- 
tion binding” refers to binding books in 
editions; that is to say a considerable 
number of copies of the same book, while 
“library binding” refers to the binding, 
rebinding and repair of single books, 
pamphlets, and the like. The two classes 
of work are sometimes done in the same 
plant; the edition work being usually car- 
tied on by mechanical means in large 
specialized binderies, while library bind- 
ing being done mostly in small binderies 
by hand methods. 

Q. We experience difficulty in han- 
dling greeting cards, parchment papers, 
etc., on our folder. How can this be 
overcome? 

A. The difficulty in handling this 
class of work on ordinary folders arises 
through the fact it is practically impossi- 
ble to get a true guide edge. On plate or 
buckle folders, the narrow opening of the 
plate, or grid, does not readily allow the 
sheets to enter on account of the curl in 
the stock. The only way to overcome the 
trouble seems to be to handle the work 
in very small lifts, bending down the cor- 
ners so stock will lie flat before entering 
the machine. Where quantities of this 
work are to be handled specialized greet- 
ing card folders, designed for the work, 
are recommended. 

Q. Not having much experience I am 
interested in learning the best method of 
trimming pamphlets and work having a 
swell in the back due to stitching. 

A. Provided your cutter is accurate 
and the work properly positioned to the 
movable gauge and side guide, or guides, 
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the aes should be built up to ating 
sate for the swell due to stitching. To do 
this, glue several pieces of binders board 
together in the form of a pad and bevel 
off to fit the work. This pad should then 
be glued to the bottom of the clamp over 
the point where the books are positioned 
for cutting. If neatly made, fitted and 
attached, this pad will equalize the clamp 
pressure on books under it and increase 
cutting accuracy. 

Where it is difficult to obtain perfect 
head and tail cuts owing to the stitched 
edge of the books being more rigid than 
the opposite edge, make a pad that ex- 
tends about an inch beyond the rear of 
the clamp and glue in position. This 
effects a gradual taper at the clamp edge 
and holds the pile more firmly when cut. 

It should be understood that where 
more than one pile of books is cut at a 
time they should all be of the same height 
and a properly fitted pad will be neces: 
sary for each pile. 

We are wondering what is the best 
way to clean the cloth on our ruling ma 
chine as our method does not seem to fill 
the bill. 

A. Perhaps the best and quickest 
method is to scak a clean piece of ab- 
sorbent cloth in naphtha, or some good 
commercial cleaning fluid, and hold it 
against the ruling machine cloth, with 
the machine in motion, until oil, ink and 
dirt are removed. This saves taking the 
cloth from the machine and is not likely 
to shrink it. 

Keep the machine running until the 
cloth is dry. Provided an inflammable 
fluid is used look out for fire hazards. 
Good non-inflammable cleaning fluids are 
best, but somewhat more expensive. 
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A truly 
Great Hotel 


When you visit Detroit next time stop at Hotel Fort Shelby. 
You'll enjoy its thoughtful, efficient, unpretentious service... its 
savory foods and cozy, cheerful, charming rooms. 4 Every unit 
in the Hotel Fort Shelby is paneled ... servidor equipped... 
attractively appointed and popularly priced; all rooms have 
private bath and circulating ice water. 4 Hotel Fort Shelby’s 
location in the heart of Detroit’s shopping, theatre, financial, 
insurance and wholesale districts is a happy one . .. no other 
large hotel in the metropolitan area is so near the principal 
railway terminals, airports and steamship piers. 900 rooms... 
many as low as $3.00 per day...suites $10.00 and upwards. 
Motorists are relieved of their automobiles at the door without 


service charge. Write for free road map, and your copy of 
““Aglow with Friendliness,’ our unique and fascinating magazine. 
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The Editor Says: 
hae go! If ever there was a time 
during the last three years when 
business men in general could look 
toward the eastern horizon with hope 
and patience to see the first pink 
flush heralding the rising sun, it is 
now. Confidence in our country and 
in some of our leaders is being re- 
stored; and a feeling that some of 
our weighty problems are going to be 
solved has been enkindled in the 
hearts of innumerable loyal Ameri- 
cans. The country has been sick but 
is entering the convalescing stage, 
and it is up to alert business men to 
step out and pave the way. The 
printer anxious to feel the quicken- 
ing pulse of reviving business should 
put his plant in order and prepare 
for the volume of business that un- 


doubtedly will come forth. Further- 
more, the printer who wants his 
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share of the business that is to be 
obtained must do more than be on 
hand in his office for the customer 
that wanders in or for the casual in. 
quiry for an estimate. He must be- 
come a creator as well. He must 
keep in touch with new develop. 
ments in other businesses and with 
new ideas and as a result must create 
printing where there has been little 
or no printing. In every community 
there is some idea that can be ex. 
ploited by the printer if he will only 
take some of the time that is hang- 
ing heavy on his hands and utilize 
it by the functioning of gray matter. 
e 


S ouR editorial content too high- 
brow? The getting out of a pub- 
lication of this type is a problem in- 
asmuch as our family of 50,000 or 
more readers comprises individuals 
with varying degrees of knowledge 
of the field in which they are work- 
ing. We have sought as much as 
possible to keep our editorial content 
from being too highbrow and too ad- 
vanced technically but we have gone 
on the theory that the average reader 
of a publication such as this has at 
least a grasp of the fundamentals of 
printing and its related fields. We 
were tremendouslv shocked the other 
day to come across a foreman of a 
composing room who blandly albeit 
courageously said that he had never 
heard the term “patent base” and 
did not know what it was. The fact 
that a man occupying his position 
displayed such crass ignorance of de- 
velopments in his own line of work 
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is an indictment against employers, 
manufacturers and trade _publica- 
tions. And yet no educating influ- 
ence can do its work properly unless 
the man, himself, shows a desire to 
learn all that he can about his own 
particular work. 

We are now wondering how many 
thousands of readers we reach who 
are in the position of this man. We 
are anxious to help educate printers 
in their own work and to this end 
will, if necessary, simplify the edi- 
torial content of our publication. It 
may be that we have been assuming 
that the reader is sufficiently posted 
as to the foundations of the produc- 
tive end of his work. We still feel 
that we do reach a considerable num- 
ber who “know what it is all about” 
judging from the very many letters 
of appreciation and opinion that 
come into our office. But we are 
anxious to serve even those who want 
to know more but who through false 
modesty are afraid to inquire. Are 
you unable to get the definition of a 
term or a reference, or do you want 
more specific information on a proc- 
ess? If so, write us and we shall do 
all in our power to enlighten you. 

@ 

N THE February issue of our pub- 

lication we printed an article by 
Maxwell Droke, “If I Were A 
Printer In Times Like These” and in 
this issue, on page 16, we are print- 
ing “Economical Business Getting” 
by Albert Highton. Apart from the 
fact that these articles have been well 
written, we have published them be- 
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cause they are in line with something 
which we have been anxious to urge 
onto printers for a long time. In 
every community today there is a 
printer who has at least one idle 
press and a printer who has retained 
at least one employe for rush or even 
unexpected work. If this is the case 
that printer should by all means take 
advantage of conditions and utilize 
his employe and his idle press to turn 
out for him literature selling his own 
services to his own community. This 
need not add anything at all to his 
overhead inasmuch as he does not 
need to use the mail but can have 
blotters, enclosures, folders, booklets 
and even broadsides distributed by 
hand. If a considerable number of 
printers were to do this now, there 
is no doubt but that a little printing 
business could ‘be stimulated even in 
the face of present conditions. 
* 


E ARE pleased to announce that 
bai next issue of THE GraAPHIC 
Arts Montuty will carry the be- 
ginning of an article, “Offset Lithog- 
raphy and Offset Printing” by Ellis 
Bassist, one of the foremost authori- 
ties on offset printing in the world. 
Mr. Bassist has done extensive re- 
search work in the field and has 
contributed much to the development 
and progress of offset printing. He 
has been Technical Director of this 
phase of work for R. R. Donnelley 
in Chicago and for the Gugler Litho- 
graphing Company in Milwaukee 
and has also served several large 
firms in the East. 





Of Course You Remember 
the “Tourist”? Printer! 


This summer hosts of Tourist printers will make pil 
grimage to Chicago. They will come—not walking 
ties—but riding winged planes, rubber-tired chariots 
and Pullmans de luxe. 


They come to marvel at the world’s accomplishments 
focussed in “A Century of Progress International Ex. 
position.” And, believe us, it’s worth traveling hemis- 
pheres to see! 





Nomadic printer friends while here are cordially invited 
to make free use of the 


Printing & Lithographic Exhibit Head- 
quarters in the Transportation Building 


_ Here type may be set “conversational” style, jobs made- 
ready informally. A convenient place for swapping 
yarns and “talking shop”—the printer's favorite “indoor 
sport.” Meet your friends here. Keep your appoint: 
ments here. Have your mail, telegrams, phone calls 
addressed here. Tip off Friend Wife to look for you 


here when missing. 





Open every day from 9 to 6, except Sunday. 





1933 GRAPHIC ARTS EXHIBIT 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


I expect to be in Chicago on or about......ccccrccccee 


and plan to enjoy the freedom and conveniences of Fill out and mail this 
your Exhibit headquarters. 


| form, or use your let- 
: terhead, if you like, 
and you are registered. 


Individual 


Firm name 
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Manufacturers: 
Dealers: 


During the five months’ period of “A Century of 
Progress International Exposition,” thousands of our 
Printer friends will visit Chicago. Due to the eco- 
nomic situation that prevailed up until recently, the 
usual advance plans for an exhibit of printing and 
lithographic equipment and supplies could not be 
arranged for with the organizations that generally 
conduct these affairs. However, in the limited time 
between now and the opening of the Fair, an exhibit 
can be arranged, wherein you can avail yourself of 
the opportunity of exhibiting at a low cost your 
equipment to the thousands of Printers who will visit 


Chicago during the five months. 


The Transportation Building, within seven minutes’ 
walk of the entrance of the World’s Fair and in the 
heart of Chicago’s Printing District, affords an ideal 
location for comprehensive working - exhibits for 
demonstration and sales purposes. The cost is but 
$4.00 per square foot for the entire period from 
June lst to November Ist. 


Write to-day for complete information. 
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“Book of Art Printing” 
“The Book of Art Printing,” the forty- 


third annual contribution by the Inter- 


national Printing Pressmen and As- 
sistant’s Union of North America to the 
wealth of literature on the subject of 
graphic arts is indeed an outstanding bit 
of work pictorially, typographically and 
printorially. The book has been designed 
and produced by the Technical Trade 
School, Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee, 
which is owned and operated by the 
Union. 

Editorial content is given over to a 
reproduction of articles that have ap- 
peared in previous issues of “The Book 
of Art Printing.” In the “literary re- 
view” the publishers state as a reason for 
reprinting articles from the past that 
“The Book of Art Printing purposes to 
make its contribution to the solving of 
problems of industry which depressed us 
in the years of 1930 and 1931, and we 
feel that there is no instrumentality quite 
as appropriate as the resubmission of the 
gems from the articles which appeared 
in the past issues of the Book of Art 
Printing.” The articles that appear are 
by a number of men well known in public 
life and in the graphic arts field. 

The book has 144 pages, 9 x 12 inches 
in page size, and is bound in imitation 
leather brown colored cover paper. The 
front cover is printed in solid orange, blue 
and gold. 

The page layout for the articles is very 
attractive. Three and one-quarter inches 


Cw 


Books 


are allowed for margins on one side, on 
which appear olive leaf decorations in 
green. The text, Bodoni boldface, is 
printed in black with the author’s name 
in a dark brown. A number of inserts 
show the excellent work being done in 
the Technical Trade School. These in. 
serts include work done in four color 
process, and some highlight half-tones 
printed on uncoated papers. One of the 
signatures appearing in the book has been 
printed offset. This shows specimens from 
one color to six color printing. The 
Technical Trade School is to be especially 
commended for the excellent work shown 
in the book. 
“Lost in the Bungle” 


Although not bearing in any way on 
graphic arts and its problems, “Lost in 
the Bungle” by Edwin M. Otterbourg, is 
a book that printers and others will enjoy 
reading as much as do business men. It 
is a very clever satire on the subject of 
bankruptcy, the legal red tape and the 
waste of millions of dollars caused by 
present legal methods. The book is writ- 
ten by a member of the New York Bar 
and is published by Country Life Press, 
Garden City, New York. 

Dictionary of Printing Terms 

The Porte Publishing Company of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has just issued the third 
edition of a Dictionary of Printing 
Terms, an excellent book of 110 pages, 
edited by Frank Pearson and compiled 
under the personal supervision of R. T. 
Porte. Mr. Pearson has been aided in his 
work by R. Trewin, John Maxton and 
Dorothy Oliver. It seems to be a com- 
plete dictionary of the terms used in all 
branches of the graphic arts field. 
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THERE IS STILL TIME "20k S2X/A" 
INVENTORY CLOSE-OUT SALE 





Jobbers .. Cylinders . . Saws . . Type . . Iron Furniture . . 
Cabinets. . Cutters. . Composing-Room and Bindery Equipment 





PRICES SLASHED ON ENTIRE STOCK 


Write immediately for special bulletin 


DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO 





THE TURNER TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


W. Congress at First 1729 E. 22d St. 633 Plymouth Ct. 











DINSE 


FAGE «¢ COMPANY 


Electrotypers, Nickeltypers 
Lead Molders 


Telephone Harrison 7185-7186 
725 S. LaSalle Street Chicago, Ill. 
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“Art of Block Cutting” 


An interesting book that has come 
to our desk is “The Art of Block Cut- 
ting” by O. A. Hankammer and F. C. 
Lampe and published by F. C. Lampe of 
Chicago, Illinois. The bock is in the 
nature of a textbook for all those inter- 
ested in working with various materials 
for block printing. It enters into a dis- 
cussion of the tools and supplies needed 
for the work, design and lettering, the 
processes necessary for transferring and 
cutting, color as it is applied to block 
printing and has chapters devoted to 
commercial possibilities of block printing, 
poster printing, and so forth. It is replete 
with illustrations and plates showing work 
done in this field. Some of the illustra- 
tions show the possibilities of the use of 
color in connection with blocks cut from 
linoleum, artcraft composition and other 
materials. 


“Encyclopedia of Printing Inks” 


A very interesting book that has been 
sent us is the “Encyclopedia of Print- 
ing Inks” by Harry G. Kriegel, President 
of the Superior Printing Ink Company, 
Inc., New York City. This book might 
well have been called the “Romance of 
Printing Inks” instead of Encyclopedia, 
inasmuch as it presents many facts in 
connection with inks in a manner fasci- 
nating to the layman. The 255 pages in 
the book will, we are certain, hold the 
sustained interest of the reader. The 
chapters are all short and to the point and 
are full of meaty information to the 
printer. Mr. Kriegel goes into the history 
of the manufacture of printing inks; a 
discussion of the ingredients; and he 
treats on the relationship of inks with 
paper, rollers, driers, compounds and with 
every other subject that has some bearing 
on the use of printing inks. The book is 
nicely bound in blue and has a gold 
stamping, is wrapped in a very attractive 
jacket and contains some _ interesting 
plates and illustrations. We have thought 
so well of the contents of this Encyclo- 


pedia that we have obtained permission 
from Mr. Kriegel to reprint a few chap. 
ters in this issue of our publication. The 
bock sells for only $1.00 per copy and 
at that price certainly deserves a place in 
the library of every man interested in the 
graphic arts field. 


Newspaper Mechanical Bulletins 


The Mechanical Department of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso. 
ciation from time to time issues very in- 
teresting mechanical bulletins. On Feb. 
ruary 27 it issued its bulletin No. 82 
which is entitled “Some Suggestions to 
Publishers on Newspaper Printing.” On 
March 2, it published bulletin No. 8] 
which contains articles on the Blanchard 
Instrument for Measuring Transparency 
of Paper, Accuracy in Waste Repotts, 
Number of Editions, Newsprint Waste 
Tables. We would urge proprietors and 
keymen in newspaper plants who want to 
keep in touch with mechanical develop. 
ments in the newspaper field to write to 
Mr. W. E. Wines, the Manager of the 
Mechanical Department at 370 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, to be placed 


on the list to receive these bulletins. 


~ Sales Ideas for Stores 
The Policyholders Service Bureau of 


the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has issued an interesting booklet 
called “Unusual Sales Events for Retail- 
ers.” The booklet contains plans for 
thirty novel sales ideas which have been 
used by successful store owners. Al- 
though off hand it would seem that this 
booklet is of no special appeal to printers, 
it is our belief that some live printer in 
studying some of these plans will make 
himself more indispensable to some store 
customer that he has. James L. Madden, 
Third Vice-President at One Madison 
Avenue, New York City, in his letter to 
us states that he will be pleased to send 
copies to interested executives in printing 
plants. 
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Exhibition of Newspaper 


Typography 

Eighteen hundred and eighty-two daily 

newspapers in the United States have 
heen invited to participate in the Third 
Exhibition of Newspaper Typography, to 
be displayed in The Ayer Galleries, Phil- 
adelphia, on April 15 to continue until 
une. 
é, Each newspaper has been asked to sub- 
mit a complete edition of March 4, 1933, 
for judgment on typography, which in- 
cludes the selection and composition of 
type, makeup and presswork. Editorial 
content will not be considered. 

A jury of three men has been selected 
to examine the newspapers. They are: 
Fred W. Kennedy, Director of the Jour- 
nalism Laboratory of the University of 
Washington, Seattle, and Manager of the 
Washington Press Association; Marlen 
Pew, Editor of Editor & Publisher, New 
York; and Francis H. Sisson, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York, and former Editor of the 
Galesburg (IIl.) Evening Mail and of the 
Peoria (Ill.) Evening Transcript. 

Members of the jury will meet in Phil- 
adelphia early in April and spend three 
days studying the newspapers. The 
Francis Wayland Ayer Cup, named in 
honor of the founder of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., which sponsors the annual ex- 
hibitions, will be awarded to that news- 
paper adjudged to have the highest typo- 
graphical standards. Eight Certificates of 
Honorable Mention will be awarded, in- 
stead of five as in previous years. For the 
forthcoming exhibition each daily will be 
placed in one of three circulation groups 
—those from the smallest to 10,000, 
from 10,000 to 50,000, and from 50,000 
to the highest. In each group there will 
be a first, second and third Honorable 
Mention, and from the three firsts the 
winner of the cup will be chosen. 

The cup is to become the permanent 
Ptoperty of the newspaper voted best in 
three exhibitions, not necessarily in suc- 
cessive years. In 1931 it was won by the 
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CAN A PRINTER 
MAKE MONEY 
ON LITHOGRAPHY ? 


“Absolutely yes,” say the many 
hundreds of printer customers of Lutz 
& Sheinkman, for these printers have 
long been making steady sizable profits 
on lithograph orders. 

Not only on lithographed Stationery, 
Letterheads, Billheads, Statements, 
Office Forms—but also on high-grade 
Color Work, such as Window Displays, 
Counter Cards, Labels, Folders, Book- 
lets, Broadsides, and Catalogues. 

Ask your customers for the specifi- 
cations on their next lithograph piéce— 
we will figure the job at our low trade 
prices, and you will get the order at 
a worth while profit. 

You, as a printer, have the most 
valuable contacts in the world insofar 
as your customers are concerned. You 
enjoy their confidence. What more 
natural than that they should permit 
you to submit your estimates on litho- 
graphy as well as on printing. 

Lutz & Sheinkman’s long thirty-six 
years of lithograph experience is your 
assurance of a satisfactory job. Lutz & 
Sheinkman’s thirty-six-year-old policy 
of rigid trade protection and coopera- 
tion is your assurance of a satisfactory 
relationship. 

Stop letting lithograph profits pass 
you by. Most lithograph jobs run into 
big money. Why not get your share of 
them? Here is an opportunity for 
every printer to add to his regular 
profits. Take advantage of it. Write 
for a Lutz & Sheinkman representative 
to call. He will show you the way to 
new business, larger volume, greater 
profits. Write or phone today. 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, Inc. 
Trade Lithographers Since 1896 
2 Duane St. New York 
BEekman 3-6520-1-2-3-4 


New York Herald Tribune and last year 
by the Hartford Courant. 

All newspapers entered in the Third 
Exhibition will be publicly displayed on 
the walls of The Ayer Galleries from 
April 15 to June 1. 


An Excellent Mailing Piece 


Although lack of space in our publi. 
cation as a rule keeps us from entering 
into a discussion on the very many excel. 
lent pieces of direct mail literature that 
are sent us for comment, we cannot at 
this time refrain from mentioning the 
very good work done recently by Riegel 
Paper Corporation in its direct mail sam. 
pling. The last mailing piece we received 
was a four page piece printed on Riegel’s 
Lightweight Leatheret, 20x26. Although 
this is a cover stock Riegel has made an 
excellent job of reproducing a copper 
half-tone 120 line screen on the front 
cover of this broadside. The rest of the 
job is beautifully done in silver, green 
and black and there is inserted in a slot 
in the piece another sample of very good 
work done on blue colored Riegel’s 
Leatheret Cover. 


“World’s Fair Weekly” 


The official organ of “A Century of 
Progress” in its March 15 issue announces 
that a magazine to be known as “World’s 
Fair Weekly” will appear in connection 
with the big attraction in Chicago. The 
first issue is scheduled to appear on May 
28 and according to the announcement 
will take place in the front rank with 
other national magazines from the point 
of view of paper used, typographical set- 
up and mechanical make-up. Doubtless it 
will appear in modernistic style inasmuch 
as the announcement reads that “it will 
conform to the modern style of the Fair 
itself.” It is planned to issue a quartet 
of a million copies the first week. Pub- 
lication will start with a minimum of 64 
pages and will cover the news, features 
and events transpiring at and in connec- 
tion with “A Century of Progress.” 
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Relief Half-Tones... 
(Continued from page 7) 


plate, but zinc can be used if the “cold 
enamel” process is employed for getting 
the etching resist. Burning-in softens and 
crystallizes the zinc. Copper seems to be 
preferred for the printing plate and some 
workers strongly heat the metal before 
pressing to make it more pliable. 


Cementing the Underlay to 
the Plate 


The printing plate and the underlay 
plate are finally cemented together with 
thin gutta percha sheet (about 8 thou- 
sandths inch thickness) during the opera- 
tion of pressing up the relief, which is 
done in a press with heated platen, as 
used by bookbinders for blocking book 
covers, or in the stereotypers’ hydraulic 
press. The printing plate is made hand- 
warm and is laid face down on a pad of 
thick felt or blotting paper placed on the 
bed of the press. The gutta percha sheet 
is next laid on the back of the plate; 
then the underlay plate, made somewhat 
warmer, is put down in correct register 
by needling or laying to the edges as ex- 
plained above. The slight heat makes the 
gutta percha soften and stick, so that the 
plates will not slip. A more strongly 
heated plate is placed on top of the com- 
bined plates; then a sheet of press board, 
after which the pressure is applied and 
left on for a minute or so. The two 
plates are then found firmly cemented to- 
gether with the shadows and dark tones 
standing in relief on the printing surface. 

ere is another way of cementing 
with a material called ‘“Biplast” which is 
adhesive on both sides, but it is necessary 
to moisten the two metal surfaces with 
spirit in this case to soften the adhesive. 


Printing with Relief Plates 


It is important to use metal bases for 
printing, as the relief would be crushed 
into wood mounts. Hooks should be used 
for fastening the plates on, not nails as 
the heads may work up. Only presses 
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which will withstand a heavy impression 
should be used. The cylinder must be 
clothed first with a sheet of glazed press 
board about 20 thousandths thickness, 
then the usual dressing sheet on which 
some overlaying may be applied for level- 
ling up; over this some well-calendered 
sheets, and then a thin Para rubber sheet, 
(about 10 thousandths inch) doubled. 
A silk lawn doubled has been found ef- 
fective over the rubber, especially with 
mixed forms of type and cuts. These are 
general recommendations as a universally 
applicable cylinder dressing cannot be 
given. 

The papers chosen for best results from 
the relief blocks are mostly soft-fibred 
uncoated stock without filling. Hard, 
strongly coated and glazed papers are un- 
suitable. However, most of the uncoated 
and unloaded papers can be employed, 
and good results have been obtained on 
carton stock. The smooth side of the pa- 
per, without wire markings, should be 
selected as the printing side. Dusty pa- 
pers are troublesome and should be 


avoided. 
Double Tone Inks Are Used 


To obtain the best rotogravure effects 
double tone inks should be used and the 
German inkmakers are supplying special 
inks of this kind to suit the “Typotief” 
printing. The consistency of the inks 
should be suited to the papers employed. 
Being “short” inks they require more 
working up than usual. It is best to sup- 
ply the inkmaker with an _ engraver’s 





proofs and a sample of the paper to be 
used when a special shade is required, ]f 
additions have to be made to the ink care 
must be taken that these are not of a dry. 
ing nature or such as will affect the top. 
ing of the ink, particularly oily fats 
which prevent the ink striking through, 
The sheets have to be laid out to allow 
the air to assist the toning and drying. 
The temperature and humidity of the 
pressroom has a considerable influence 
on the effects obtained with such inks, 


Deeper Etching Necessary 
It should be added that the plates must 


be of a special character to obtain the 
best effects. Not all originals are suitable 
for the process and judicious retouching 
may be required so as to relieve any flat- 
ness, but the retouching must not be 
overdone, so as to cause chalky highlights 
and heavy shadows. The screen used 
must not be too fine, 100 to 120 lines to 
the inch being mostly adopted, and the 
latter being reckoned the best for normal 
use, though a 133 line ruling has been 
found good where detail must be brought 
out. The negatives must be made rich in 
contrast, yielding good, firm dots. The 
retoucher, photographer and etcher must 
work hand in hand to obtain the best 
results. Etching must be carried much 
deeper than for ordinary printing, though 
probably not deeper than for newspaper 
half-tones, and the sides of the dots and 
cups must be smoothly sloped. The old 
time rolling-up process in which the sides 
were protected by heating the resist of ink 
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and resin to make it run down comes in 
useful again for getting such results. Every 
effort should be made to obtain a good 
solid top to even the finest dots and the 
shadows should be kept open. 


Cost of the Work 


Obviously the process is more expen- 
sive than ordinary half-tone printing on 
coated papers. There will be the extra 
cost of the deep-etched cuts, and the pro- 
vision of an etched underlay. The ink is 
| more expensive and more ink will be 
used owing to the rough surface and ab- 
sorbent nature of the papers used, but 
against these items there will be a lower 
cost of paper through using uncoated 
stock, and quicker running will be possi- 
ble (apart from the time required for 
laying out the sheets for drying). The 
cost of the job should, however, be com- 
pared with the cost of rotogravure and 
offest printing, and the typographic 
printer should consider the advantage it 
gives him in preventing orders going to 
the other processes. 

Some fine examples of this kind of 
work are given in “Klimsch’s Jahrbuch” 
for 1933, and there are two excellent tech- 
nical articles on the subject in the same 
volume, by R. Russ describing the photo- 
engraving methods employed and by P. 
Hammer dealing with the printing. I 
have briefly summarized these articles, 
but those who can read the German text 
will derive much additional information 


from it. 


Typographic Alterations 


(Continued from page 5) 


the printer’s work as a foreboding of 
good to come. Inspired for the present 
solely by a desire to keep down the cost, 
it might develop into a beneficial habit. 
What a pleasant future such a thought 
presages! Imagine the printer on a par 
with the bricklayer, or the plumber —a 
recognized artisan; a man respected by 
his customer and community! 

The chronic correctors doubtless find 
the reasonableness of the printer’s charges 
for printing devoid of alterations a wel- 
come surprise. Thus Depression scores a 
point in its otherwise dispiriting contest. 
The man who “played hell” with proofs 
is now “playing ball” with his printer. 
He who marked nothing “satisfactory” 
until he had tired of tearing the setup to 
shreds, now approves his printing pronto, 
meanwhile remarking about the fine ap- 
pearance of his advertising and the low- 
ness of its cost. 

“Tis an ill wind that blows no one 
good.” Or are the observations here 
recorded but isolated phenomena? 


ManuFacturErs—A host of printers 
will come to Chicago from June 1 to No- 
vember 1 to see “A Century of Progress” 
and “The Graphic Arts Exhibit” in the 
Transportation Building. Plan to be one 
of the exhiditors. 
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Printing Problems . 


(Continued from page 22) 


tain more ink. This gives the type face to 
the naked eye a slightly pitted appearance, 
but which does not show up in the print- 
ing. These pits permit a greater deposit 
of ink and without the squashing out of 
the ink when the impression is taken. 

It is undoubtedly for this reason that 
you seem to get different effects on dif- 
ferent colors as the body composition of 
the various inks may be different. This 
same condition is, of course, applicable to 
the various seasons, as the body composi- 
tion of your inks varies with the seasons. 

You can experiment if you will with 
your wood letter —if you have a good 
machine shop in town they probably can 
take a very fine milling cut across the 
face of your wood letter and you will 
find that it prints much better. 


Jig Saw Puzzles 


Q. Being a regular reader of your in- 
teresting monthly I was wondering if you 
were in a position to release any informa- 
tion on the why, wherefore, etc., about 
Jig Saw Puzzles. 

What I would like to know, in par- 
ticular, is about the cutting, that is the 
procedure necessary in preparing the dies, 
etc. As far as the jig-sawing part is con- 
cerned, I can handle that but it is ex- 
pensive and no money can be made at it 
from a commercial standpoint. 

I have had some experience in die cut- 
ting, but when it comes to making dies 


for puzzles, that’s something I would 
like to receive more information about. 
Am I right in thinking that most of the 
puzzles now being sold are die cut?—By. 


tle Creek, Mich. 


A. The jig-saw puzzles made of card. 
board in thicknesses from .035 to 090, 
are being cut with steel rule dies. Those 
that you may have seen in wood of about 
4.” thickness are jig-sawed. 

The cardboard puzzles are cut on the 
platen type of cutting and creasing press 
generally employed in folding box plants, 
While these puzzles are of board .070 
and heavier, they are cut on Special 
Heavy Duty Machines similar to these 
cutting and creasing presses. These ma- 
chines permit of the cutting of this type 
of puzzle in one die making a puzzle of 
180 to 250 pieces. 

The steel rule dies are made by men 
who are familiar with this class of work 
and while the dies are somewhat similar 
to those employed in making folding car- 
tons and advertising cut-outs, a little 
more pains is required. A more detailed 
layout and sawing operation as well as 
rule bending, is necessary. In the larger 
cities there are trade die plants who spe- 
cialize in the making of these dies. You 
will find that availing yourself of a die 
service instead of attempting to make the 
dies yourself, will be much more eco- 
nomical. You will be getting practically 
the same service and in the same fashion 
as you do in buying electrotypes or en- 
gravings. 
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Notes on Printing Inks 
(Continued from page 10) 
excess they cannot cause crystallization. 
They may be said to dry from the “bot- 
tom up.” Generally these driers are lead 
or manganese or a combination of both. 
Process driers, however, are unfit for 
more expeditious demands. Their very 
nature is against them, and ofttimes a 
complaint is made that a certain ink did 
not dry quickly enough with a large 
amount of drier added, the reason being 
that in this instance the proper drier had 
not been used. Cobalt is usually the base 
for all driers intended for speedy drying. 
In half-tone blacks and in dark colors 
such as blues, browns, purples, greens, or 
gold sizes, cobalt is best as its action is 
rapid and powerful. Cobalt produces a 
fine gloss on carton stock, non-absorbent 
fbre board and corrugated stocks. Lead 
or manganese driers, generally called paste 
driers, are better fitted for red and yellow 
inks due to the lightness of color which 
does not affect the cast of the ink. Due to 
the quick action of paste drier on chrome 
yellow, a quarter ounce to the pound is 
suficient for drying in eight hours. A 
half ounce will cause the yellow to dry in 
three hours and if the press stands idle 
for more than an hour, the ink will dry 
on the press. For transparent yellow lakes 
or any lake reds or orange one ounce of 
paste drier to the pound is not too much. 
Certain driers that are made for the 
metal-decorating industry show maximum 
eficiency under heat. Cobalt is satisfac- 
tory under some conditions, but because 


RETURN 
THIS AD | 


of its strength and color, it will sometimes 
discolor delicate tints and shades more 
readily than lead and manganese driers. 
Under high heat some driers will become 
absolutely decomposed and are of no dry- 
ing value, another case where an excess of 
wrong drier is useless. 

Highly frictioned coated papers, glazed 
papers and highly brushed enameled pa- 
pers often offer stubborn resistance in dry- 
ing. Not infrequently, after a job is run, 
the ink will powder, often because in 
finally obtaining a printing consistency, 
the pressman has destroyed the binding 
qualities of the ink and nothing is left 
which can grip it to the stock. 

It is important not merely to dry the 
ink but to dry it properly. To force an 
ink to dry is an easy problem, but to dry 
the ink properly and not get into other 
trouble is a much more difficult matter. 
This is where skill and care enter, for 
without them, trouble and waste result. 
For example, a strong cobalt carelessly 
added to an ink may change the shade of 
a delicate color, and will almost surely 
crystallize the color so that it cannot be 
overprinted by another color. If it does 
not crystallize it sufficiently to stop the 
color from printing over it, it will prob- 
ably make it so hard that even if the sec- 
ond color does take, it can be rubbed off 
with the slightest pressure. It may even 
cause drying on the rollers, and in extreme 
cases, so harden the rollers that they can- 
not be used again. 

The ink-maker is often called on to 
make magic to meet ever-recurring press- 
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room conditions and problems, Often | 


these pleas for magic cannot be answered 
yet the laboratory of the modern ink fac. 
tory daily performs miracles with inks 
which are of such common occurrence 
that they go unnoticed. What can he 
more remarkable than to take an oil 
which of its own accord takes weeks Pr 
dry and dry it firmly within thirty min. 
utes, merely with a little powder or gum? 
Truly all magic becomes commonplace, 


Compounds and Their Uses 

There are many compounds on the mar. 
ket that are supposed to be a panacea for 
all the ills pertaining to printing inks, and 
are supposed to cover up a multitude of 
sins. Compounds, as a matter of fact, can 
be eliminated entirely from at least fifty 
per cent of all formulae, but they are 
really helpful in many instances. They 
promote better lubrication and in most 
cases prevent sticking together and of. 
setting, as happens with heavy solids. The 
different waxes and petrolatums boiled 
and compounded with pure linseed and 
palm oils and combined with the proper 
driers help considerably. Beeswax and 
parafin wax produce a waxy film on the 
printed surface, thus preventing the sheets 
falling on top of each other from sticking 
together. Wax forms a film over the ink 
after the print is made, and softens the 
surface print, eliminating stickiness. There 
are at least twenty distinct items in the 
formation of a perfect compound formula, 
each one functioning in its own way. Wax 
by itself cannot be incorporated in an ink 
due to its granular effect, which alone, 
would cause the ink to be spotty and re- 
tard the drying. Therefore we must have 
other items such as palm oils, cottonseed 
oils, petrolatum, driers, corn starch and 
linseed oils, all helping to prevent offset 
and sticking, and at the same time taking 
out some of the harshness and tear. How- 
ever, compounds must be used with great 
care. Too much will cause greasiness and 
a half ounce to the pound is plentiful. If 
more is used, additional drier must be 
added to counteract a possibility of retatd- 
ing the drying. 
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Donnelley’s Water Color Work 


Entire new fields of art have been 
opened to the use of advertising with the 
perfection of printing by the Water Color 
process combined, as R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company have recently done at its 
Lakeside Press, with the Deeptone proc- 
ess. This Chicago printer has just com- 
pleted a brilliant reproduction of a color 
wood block print by the contemporary 
Japanese master, Ito Shinsui. All the rare 
colors, the delicate blending and the 
fragile softness of the hand-made print 
have been preserved, and an example of 
quality printing has been accomplished 
which places the products of today’s mas- 
ter printing craftsmen on a par with the 
finest original color prints produced tedi- 
ously by hand. 

America has evolved the water color 
method of printing by the use of rubber 
plates in order to achieve in quantity lots 
and without waste of time, illustrations 
after the French manner of stenciling wa- 
ter color by hand. The subtlety, the pol- 
ish and the smart sophistication of a fine 
water color has heretofore been lost in 
quantity printing, but this Japanese print 
asserts without excuse the degree of per- 
fection which may now be attained. 


Anti-Depression Stickers 


The Ever Ready Label Corporation, 
257 West Seventeenth Street, New York 
City, has initiated a label campaign with 
a twofold purpose — first to help feed 
the hungry; second, to stimulate mental- 
ity and stiffen morale of those who may 
be downcast. 

These anti-depression labels are about 
1% inches square and carry messages of 
cheer to the receiver of letters or pack- 
ages. All of the profits from sales will go 
to the Salvation Army for its work 
among the needy unemployed. One thou- 
sand labels may be purchased for $1. 
Send the dollar direct to the company or 
to the Salvation Army Campaign Depart- 
ment, 120 West Fourteenth Street, New 
York City. 











Strut Your Stuft! 


Have you ever heard of a shy 
drum-major? We never have, 
either. He struts his stuf. And 
thrives on public attention. 

So it is with the printer who 
advertises. He gets the profits 
along with the plaudits. Buyers 
like to deal with the live printer. 

With better times on the way, 
don't you owe it to your print- 
shop to boost it along? 

Begin advertising again! 

Let us cooperate. We furnish 
convincing copy, snappy layouts 
and appropriate cuts. 

Write for free folder, ‘‘Selling 
Helps for the Live Printer.” 
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602 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 



















































Do You Know— 


That men in obscurity are never cen- 
sured. Only those who have established 
themselves through meritorious acts and 
placed themselves in the limelight are sub- 
ject to ridicule and censure by envious 
and prejudiced men. 





That employes cease to take any inter- 
est in you when they have found your 
limitations. One of the greatest sins is 
limitation. Develop a personality without 
limitation. 





That there are men in your organiza- 
tion whose hearts are true, their minds as 
enlightened, and judgment as sound as 
ever graced the annals of mankind. 





That if you have no diplomacy you 
are environed, right from the start, with 
a harmful spirit of antagonism, for as we 
are so we do, and as we do so it is done 
to us. 





That while this is a mechanical age, 
mechanical methods alone cannot be re- 
sorted to, for the entire problem of satis- 
fied customers, pleased workers, proud 
salesmen and confident employers sur- 
rounds itself largely to one of human 
nature. 





That this is a wonderful age of me- 
chanical engineering, but that human- 
engineering classes are proving them- 
selves of greater value. 





That, in the words of Shakespeare, 
“To mourn a mischief that is past and 
done is the best way to draw a new 
michief on.” 


Printing House 
Executives. | 





xX] 
7 


By GEORGE ORTLEB 


° ———— 





That if you are an executive always 
condemning the bad and finding no fault 
with the good, just imagine yourself on 
a bar of quicksand that forms a gulf 
between the good and bad. The intrepid. 
ity found among the bad would be a won. 
derful virtue, in your opinion, if it assisted 
you to safety. 





That at the base of all evil lies the 
foundation of some good. Every mistake 
today that results in a profit to-morrow 
is because of good leadership. 


That there is nothing so bad but what 
it could be worse. Whatever it is, think. 
ing makes it so. 





That an overzealous worker is more 
harmful to an organization than an un- 
derzealous one. For the one can be 
helped and the other is beyond that stage. 
For he who knows it all and tries to do it 
all is no good at all. 





That no man will ever be a big execu- 
tive who feels that he openly or under 
cover has to see that all his orders are 
carried out. As an assistant he wouldn’t 
even do. 





That there is no scheme of driving 
men. If you can lead them through self- 
interest you can keep them keyed to their 
full capacity of productiveness. To ac- 
complish this it takes a real executive. 





That the sign on your door read “Enter 
Here” rather than “Keep Out.” Just te: 
member you are to be a leader, not a 
private. 
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That our industry seems to be dis- 
turbed by contradictors, accusers, explain- 
ts and repairers. Be a builder, free your- 
elf from the bondage of secrecy, associate 
with your contemporaries, gather the re- 
spect of every person in your employ, and 
they will go to Hades for you. Without 
that respect they’ll send you to hell. 





That much can be gained by bringing 
shop leaders together for an open discus- 
sion of problems common to leadership 
—problems of foremanship as distinct 
from the technique of the trade super- 
vised. Men gain from contact with others 
who encounter difficulties similar to their 
own—— mutual counseling. The  inter- 
change of ideas and experiences results 
in advances. 





That pleasant words are not expensive 
and are worth much in the handling of 
the human factor in your industry. Hard 
words are like a mule’s hind feet — 
waiting for years to get a chance — 
usually gets it and lets both feet fly. 





That the scuttle-fish, when he is unable 
to extricate himself, blackens the water 
about him until he cannot be seen. 
Some executives have this same faculty. 





That if you are wise it means much; if 
foolish, it means more; to be neither is 
the better place for all. 





That neglectful discharge of duties 
cused many failures, is as true as that 
acidental discharge of fire-arms caused 
many a death. 





That there are executives who remind 

us of Aesop’s fly—who sat upon the 
unle-tree of a chariot wheel and said, 
What a dust I do raise!” 





Are you looking for bargains or oppor- 
tunities? If so, turn to our classified ad- 


| vrtising section page 60. 


SAV E 


40% to 60% 

















Repuce costs 
of operating cutting ma- 
chines. Eliminate guesswork 
...make repeat cuts within 
.003 of an inch ... any size 
spacing can be obtained 
either spaced equi-distant 
or irregular spacings... trim- 
outs made automatically... 
suitable for any kind of 
printed or lithographed 
job, such as labels, letter 
heads, check books, office 
forms, invoices, covers, in- 
serts, booklets, or any other 
multiple work that would 
be cut on a running gage. 


The new Seybold Auto 
Spacer retains all the feat- 
ures of the Seybold Auto- 
matic Clamp Cutter. 


Paper Cutters 
Stitchers 


112 W. Harrison St. 





Chas. N. Stevens Co. inc. 


Bookbinders’ Equipment 


Chicago, Ill. 
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A_ CENTURY 
OF PROGRESS 








Don’t Miss 
A CENTURY 


OF PROGRESS 


Chicago's great exhibition of 
science and industry will be the 
country’s biggest attraction from 
June to November. When you come, 
stay at the Morrison—world’s tall- 
est hotel, 46 stories high—in the 
“heart of the Loop,” close to the- 
aters, shops, railroad stations. All 
rooms outside with bath, Servi- 
dor, circulating ice-water and bed- 
head reading lamp. Garage facili- 
ties. A great hotel in a great city. 


2500 ROOMS - $2.50 UP 


LEONARD HICKS, Managing Director 


MORRISON HOTEL 


Madison and Clark Sts. CHICAGO 








Training of Future Managers 


Over in England there is a movemey 
on foot which is worthy of serious thought 
and consideration by printers and prin. 
ers’ organizations on this side of the water 
It concerns the practical training of futur 
printing plant managers. Recently ay 
agreement was reached between the Typo. 
graphical Association (union) and the 
Master Printers Federation by which em. 
ployers’ sons and others preparing fo, 
management positions will be allowed to 
do productive work in the plants in whic 
they are employed. Under the provisions 
of this agreement, any person who is be. 
ing trained with a view to ultimately ky. 
coming a responsible administrative 
can be permitted to do _ productive 
work in each of the following depart. 
ments: Hand composition, mechanical 
composition, and press work for six 
months, making eighteen months in all, 
The facilities can be granted only to one 
person in an office at a time, the hours 
of training being the ordinary working 
hours of the office. Under this agreement 
it now becomes possible to allow those 
who will ultimately assume the reins of 
management to gain a practical insight 
into the actual methods and conditions of 
craftsmanship. Something of the sort was 
bound to come as a supplement to the 
vocational training day classes which have 
been a feature in the English technologi- 
cal system in recent years. This action on 
the part of the unions is highly appre: 
ciated by the master printers. It shows a 
broadminded spirit. 


The Typo Student, Seattle 


Specimens of Wood Type 


Coincident with requests we have te 
ceived one day from readers asking for 
information on wood type, we have te 


ceived in the same mail several folders | 


from the American Wood Type Mfe. | 


Co., 270 Lafayette Street, New York 
City. These show samples of engravings 
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and ornaments as well as specimens of 
wood type faces and original designs 
which the company manufactures. Sev- 
eral of the faces shown in the condensed 
specimen folder of this company are 
Gothics, Gothic Art, Cooper, Chelten- 
ham and New Mode Series. This particu- 
lar folder shows the sizes and contains a 
price list. 


Continental Surface Wax 


The Continental Works Company, 719 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, an- 
nounces a Printing Products Division to 
manufacture and sell Continental Surface 
Wax. This product is for the purpose of 
helping printers eliminate many of the 
problems they face in the pressroom due 
to atmospheric conditions and the various 
kinds and quality of paper stock used. It 
is the result of years of study by a 
nationally known chemist who is in close 
touch with the problems confronting the 
average printer in the pressroom. 


Continental Surface Wax is composed 
of a transparent wax, which if applied to 
printing or lithographing inks according 
to directions absolutely prevents offset, 
smearing and smutting. It is a perfect 
surfacer which floats a transparent film of 
- wax over the surface of the printed 
orm, 


It also prevents the absorption of the 
ink pigments into the paper stock, thereby 
saving ink and making the color sharp 
and bright. The firm issues instructions 
a to its use in connection with soft fibre 
stock, such as carton and cardboard; for 
ue in connection with the printing of 
silver and gold inks; and in lithographing 
and offset work, 

According to the manufacturers Conti- 
nental Surface Wax is economical to use, 
tasy to apply, increases pressroom produc- 
tion, eliminates slip sheeting and vastly 


= the appearance of the printed 
00, 


The company is at work on a sales pro- 
gam for the entire country and in this 


¢ POSTAGE PREPAID 
FOR THIS M & H 

| | HANDY FONT 
NUMBER 16 


Font consists of 40” or 113 pieces foundry border 












































MACKENZIE & HARRIS, Inc. 
659 FOLSOM ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Enclosed please find for which send me____ 
M & H Handy Fonts No. 16, shown above. 
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Address 





City State 
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MEGILL’S 
GAUGE PINS 


FOR JOB PRESSES 
Always Uniform First Quality 


Spring Tongue Gauge Pin 
$1.80 doz. 50c set of 3 


SOME OF OUR OTHER STYLES 


Original Steel Gauge Pin 75c doz. 
Golden Steel Gauge Pin 75¢e doz. 
Flexible Steel Gauge Pin 75¢e doz. 
Fleur-de-Lis Gauge Pin 75c doz. 
Perfect Register Gauge $1.75 set 


Screw Adjusting Gauge Pin $1.75 set 
Extension Feed Guide $1.75 set 


Complete Circular on request 


The Edward L. Megill Co. 


The Pioneer Est. 1870 
761 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















VANDERCOOK 
@ Proof Presses 
and best Presses 


are now most essential to the 
Modern Printing, Engraving 
and Electrotyping Plant— 
24 different models. Send 
for catalog. 


@ Visitors always welcome 
at the factory. 


Vandercook & Sons, Inc. 
905 N. Kilpatrick Ave. - - Chicago 


“Never put a form on the production 
press until ready to print.” 




















connection is seeking dealers in the prin, 
ing field. Frank A. Trittipo and Ray 
Haddon at 719 South Dearborn Strey 
Chicago, represent the company in the 


Middle West. 


Hints for Pressmen 


A. Fred Bowden, Instructor at th 
New York School for Printing Pres. 
men, has issued in booklet form “Hing 
for Miehle Vertical Pressmen.” In his 
introduction he says, “A number of help. 
ful hints and suggestions are brought 
together here for ready reference, whic) 
will be found helpful and  suggestiy 
should difficulty be experienced in the 
pressroom. 


“It is realized that much depends on 
the ingenuity of the operator as to how 
best to overcome the various obstacles 
which are bound to appear now and then 
in the course of work.” 


He then outlines the causes responsible 
for picking up two sheets; shoes do not 
pick up sheet; shoes pick up only on one 
side; cylinder will not turn; cylinder will 
not trip; press will not trip; shoes drag 
sheet back; sheet bounces back from 
grippers; cylirider grippers do not hold 
sheet; cylinder grippers tear sheet; smal 
sheets; front register; slide guide register; 
slur and wearing form; work-ups; offset; 
wrinkle. The best part of a page is de- 
voted to helpful suggestions. 


Resume of Cellophane 
Compiled by A. Fred Bowden 


Early in 1900, J. E. Brandenberger dis. 
covered the making of cellophane through 
his attempt to cover a cotton tablecloth 
with a liquid viscose in order to keep the 
tablecloth free from dirt. 


Brandenberger was not the first to dis 
cover this process, but was the originator 
in making use of his discovery. He began 
to design machines to manufacture this 
product, and by 1912 had succeeded in 
making a thin sheet like we use today, 
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instead of the thick sheet he first manu- 
factured. 

He took out patents all over Europe 
and in this country. Cellophane was so 
expensive, it was limited to a luxurious 
dass, ie., covering perfume bottles and 
andy boxes. 

Backers of Brandenberger came to this 
country in 1920, and sold to E. I. duPont 
de Nemours, the North American rights 
to the Brandenberger process of making 
cellophane. 

This sale was consummated by duPont 
ving 50% of the stock interest to the 
backers of Brandenberger. 

Cellophane is not in general use in 
Europe as it is here. Many ideas of the 
ues of cellophane originated in the 
United States and were transferred to 
Europe. Cellophane is used quite exten- 
sively as a movie-film in France. In the 
pring of 1924, the first sheet of cello- 
phane was produced for commercial use 
in the United States. The first machinery, 
the first engineers, and the first salesmen 
ame over from France. 

In 1927, after 2000 or more experi- 
ments, cellophane was covered with a 
cating of nitrocellulose and wax, making 
ita moisture proof product. 

Cellophane is nothing more than viscose 
wlidified as a thin sheet instead of a 
thread, as rayon. 

The raw cellulose (wood-pulp sheets) 
is first placed in presses to steep in a 
sodium hydroxide solution. Result is an 
ikali-cellulose compound which after ex- 
ss sodium has been pressed out, is re- 
duced to a fluffy mass by the shredder 
and then “aged” for a time at carefully 
regulated temperatures in covered con- 
tuners, Result is an increase in viscosity. 
The aged alkali-cellulose is now placed in 
totating barrels and mixed with carbon 
disulphide until it changes from white 
ikali-cellulose to orange cellulose xan- 
thate. This xanthate is then mixed with 
‘caustic soda solution to form viscose 
which is then placed in large storage 
mks for ripening. During the ripening 
iocess Occurs a series of complex reactions 











MEGILL'S 


DOUBLE-GRIP 
GAUGES 


For Job Presses. 








=: — 


NEW REDUCED PRICE. 


$1.75 set for Hand Feed 
$2.00 “ ‘* Miller Feeder 


Two nuts give vise grip. 

Sheets cannot feed under head. 

No under part projects above feed line. 
Tongue adjusts without loosening Gauge. 
No glue or sealing wax. 





At All Dealers or Direct. 


The Edward L. Megill Co. 
THE PIONEER Est. 1870 
761 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN,N. Y. 
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LOWER COSTS 


With the BRACKETT 
SAFETY TRIMMER 


Two to four times the output of flat bed cut- 
ters, with a proportionate reduction In cutting- 
and trimming costs, Is obtained from these 
speedy, accurate, and safe machines. 


Write for complete Information. 


The Brackett Stripping Machine Co. 
Factory: Topeka, Kansas 
108 W. Harrison St., 277 Broadway 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
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Humidifiers 


Paper Conditioners 
Jogging Machines 

Punching, Perfor- 
ating, and Round 


Cornering Machines 


Also, Some Rebuilt Equip- 
ment, good as new. 


Southworth 


Machine Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 




















































156 Pearl Street 











HERE IS MONEY IN°= 


cutouts, sample cards, counter 
displays, paper boxes, novelty 
folders, box inserts, lamp shades, 
show cards, paper mats, calen. 
dars, etc., when diecut from 


WARREN’S STEEL RULE CUTTING DIES 


Made to register with your 
printing. For cutting paper, 
leather, felt, celluloid or press- 


wood and can be used on your 

press without special alteration. 

Send a press proof today for 

quotations. 

Also makers of STA-UP easels 
Write for Price List. 


WARREN BROS., Inc. 


BOSTON, MASS. 











which are not fully understood, but whic, 
eventually put the viscose into a receptive 
move for its next transformation: casting 
into cellophane. 

The casting operations begin with the 
forcing of the viscose under pressur 
through the hopper into a coagulating 
bath consisting of sulphuric acid ply 
salts. As it coagulates, the viscose passes 
over a series of rolls which shape it into 
a continuous film of the required thick. 
ness. The next series of rolls dips the film 
in warm water to wash off acid brought 
over from the casting tank. Next come 
the removal of sulphur followed by wash. 
ing, by bleaching with sodium hypo. 
chlorite and then more washing. Finally 
the film is passed through a bath of 
glycerol which makes it soft and pliable, 
and thence is dried by being passed over 
heated rolls. 

Cellophane comes in six thicknesses: 
0008 to .006; 36 inches widest roll; also 
made moisture proof. An ink should be 
used that dries by oxidation, with good 
color strength and opaque body. 

Printing from copper plates, steel faced, 
is best. In making ready, advise a hard 
packing with a sheet of celluloid under 
the top sheet. Presses with roll attach. 
ment give better results using two ral 
shafts, one for cellophane and one for 
waste roll to act as slipsheeter. 

On other presses it is advisable to glue 
sheets with hot wax to sheet of news, ot 
wire stitch. Never pile cellophane higher 
than 12 reams. 

The ink makers have perfected an ani- 
line ink that complies with the Pure Food 
Laws. 


Ernst Hertzberg Exhibit 


A recent issue of “Progress,” the oft 
cial mailing piece of “A Century of Prog: 
ress” announces that Ernst Hertzberg and 
Sons of Chicago, one of the oldest book- 
binding establishments in the United 


States, will exhibit the fine art of book | 
binding as handed down through the | 
years by the great binders. This firm wil } 


show hand sewing as practiced by the 
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craftsman of old. They will also exhibit 
books in a variety of styles, bound in 
French Levant, Turkey Morocco, oasis 
goat skins and other fine leathers. An 
outstanding feature of the exhibit will be 
an elaborately bound book entitled “Nie- 
belungen Lied,” printed in Germany on 
the finest handmade paper, and valued at 
$5,000. 

This company was awarded a gold 
medal for its exhibit at the St. Louis 
exposition in 1904, 


Government Style Manual 


Just as we go to press we are in receipt 
of the 1933 revised edition of the Style 
Manual of the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office. This is a well bound 
book of over 300 pages giving the style 
employed on all printing and binding or- 
dered by any of the government depart- 
ments and executed by the Public Printer. 
It goes into all those matters dear to the 
heart of a proof reader, and in addition 
to the chapters on general instructions, 
capitalization, spelling, compound words, 
abbreviations, and so forth, it also con- 
tains a considerable bit of statistical in- 
formation doubtlessly used in government 
printing. This book contains what many 
technical books do not contain and should, 
namely, an index. A feature of the book 
that we like is the sixteen page signature 
of blank pages, each headed with the 
word “memoranda.” 


To Clean Bound Books 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., has issued directions for 
keeping clean books bound in Fabrikoid. 
These directions have been prepared by 
the company’s laboratory due to the fact 
that many books have been subjected to 
severe usage in public libraries. These 
books should be cleaned whenever neces- 
saty by washing with a mild soap and 
warm water by the use of a sponge with 
which to apply the lather and to rinse. 

e soap the company recommends is a 
Saddle soap although any neutral soap, 








Try this NEW Cleaner! 





TYPE CLEANER 


and Ink Remover 
a New Standard of Efficiency 


A concentrated, perfectly blended solvent for 
all cleaning purposes. LIBITE invites compar- 
ison and we offer a trial can to prove it has no 
equal for rapidly and effi- ,. = 
ciently removing ink and ¥ 
other accumulations from 
type forms, plate base, elec- 
tros, halftones, ink foun- 
tains and for all general 
washup purposes. LIBITE 
is not to be compared with 
ordinary type wash solu- 
tions—it actually differs and 
excels in efficiency. 
PERFECTION TYPE, Inc. ; 4}- 


701 Manhattan Bldg. 
St.Paul - - # £Minn. § 

















Now Only $35.00 


10 Days’ FreeTrial 


wee 






Designed to Keep Your 
Plant Clean and Save Money 


Blows—Vacuums—Sprays 


The TORNADO Portable Electric Blow- 
er cleans folding machines, linotype ma- 
chines, type cases, paper cutters, presses, 
motors—an all-purpose maintenance tool 
—light, handy, portable—attaches to any 
light socket—blows—vacuums- -sprays 
insecticides. Replaces the old fashioned 
bellow. Ten days’ free trial. Write 
BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


856 Blackhawk St. Chicago, fll. 
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Rebuilts 


32” C&P Power Cutter 

34” Diamond Power Cutter 
36” Sheridan A. C. Cutter 
44” Seybold A. C. Cutter 
50” Seybold A. C. Cutter 
65” Seybold Full Autematic 
No. 4 Miehle Units 


Pony Miehle with Dexter Suction 
Pile 


All other size Miehle Presses 
Boston No. 4 Wire Stitcher 
Latham Monitor 114” Stitcher 


23 years in repairing and rebuilding 
printing machinery. 


Printers Machinery 
Corporation 


414 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO, ILL, 

























































SLEIGHT’S 


PRINTING - LITHOGRAPHING 
INKS 


J] 
USE 


SMICO 


PROCESS TREATED INKS 
GOLD-ALUMINUM INKS 


« 
Sleight Metallic Ink Co.’s 


(incorporated) 
FACTORIES: 
Philadelphia - Chicago - Toronto 
Montreal 
BRANCHES: 

New York - Washington - Pittsburgh 
Cincinnatl 

















as for instance, Ivory, could be used 
Severe rubbing with a brush is not neces. 
sary. After the soap has been removed 
from the cover, according to the dite. 
tions, the remaining moisture should hy 
removed with a clean, dry, soft cloth, }f 
desired, the cover can then be waxed with 
a good grade of floor or polishing war, 
although this is not generally necessary, 


Scrip Certificate Plan 


Milton C. Johnson Company, manu. 
facturing stationers, 78 Walker Street, 
New York City, are now manufacturing 
and distributing what are known as the 
Smith-Plan Scrip Certificates. These 
certificates are the result of a plan devised 
by Francis X. Smith, General Manager 
of the Francis X. Smith Company, manu. 
facturers of printing machinery and sup. 
plies at Brooklyn, New York. A booklet 
called “Sensocracy” is sent to all those 
interested in the scrip certificate plan for 
the encouraging of business trading 
within towns and local communities. Ac. 
cording to the booklet, “the scrip is 
backed up usually by the goods or services 
which it represents and in reality, con- 
stitutes the old system of barter, practiced 
centuries before the conception of the 
present money systems. 

“Francis X. Smith has thoroughly 
worked out a scrip system known as the 
*Smith-Plan,” wherein the amount is- 
sued by a community for circulation is 
backed by an equal amount of cash 
money deposited in a bank or a bank 
vault of that community, thus safe-guard- 
ing the users of the scrip at all times. 
Such a plan should be of interest to the 
merchants and business men of a com- 
munity suffering from the effects of the 
scarcity of money, as it will tend to keep 
money in circulation within the com- 
munity in which it originates or 1 
earned.” 


Do you need a press or some other 
piece of equipment? If so, turn to our 
classified advertising section, page 60. 
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Two Job Press “Kinks” 


Where it is necessary to back up a job 
where the first run has not had time to 
dry properly, a piece of ordinary print 
paper on the tympan will frequently save 
more time and produce a cleaner job than 
many of the ordinarily used makeshifts. 

After the job is made ready for the 
second run, remove enough packing to 
allow for a sheet of ordinary newspaper 
print to be placed on top the tympan, 
pasted firmly to the upper edge and ex- 
tending to the guide pins to which the 
work is fed. 

Remove the sheet of print when it has 
become ink filled and replace with a new 
one. 

While not recommended, especially, 
this “kink” will save time and give pass- 
able results where backing up immedi- 
ately is necessary. 

Vibration of the press frequently causes 
stock piled on the feed board of hand fed 
job presses to slide and if the pile of 
stock is not watched carefully considerable 
may be spoiled or the whole lift may slip 
into the press and damage it. Two rubber 
bands cut from an old inner tube and 
stretched across the feed board will often 
remedy the sliding propensity of even the 
slickest stock.—Edgar Sherman. 


C. & G. Saw Company Sold 
Mr. F. W. Billker, President of the 


Milwaukee Saw Trimmer Corporation, 
announces that this firm has purchased 
the complete line of C. & G. machines as 
well as all equipment for the manufacture 
of these machines from the receiver of 
the Cheshire & Greenfield Manufacturing 
Company. The new firm controls all the 
patents on the machines formerly manu- 
factured by C. & G. and is also equipped 
to furnish parts and supplies for these 
machines. It has retained the office and 
factory at the old address, 612 East Cly- 
bourn Street, Milwaukee, and also the 
entire organization with the exception of 


Mr. Greenfield. 





Announcing NEW 
AMERICAN 


5 column 1814.” with or 
on ' without melting pot. 


) $gff 00 per 
i. ~~ week 


Just what you have 
been waiting for. 





It’s Modern and a 
Real Casting Box. 


AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURING CONCERN, INC. 


U.S. 131 at M.C.R.R. 2 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 




















Scales for finding ream weight and 
basis weight of all grades of fine 
papers. 
BE. J. CADY & CO. 
54914 W. Washington Blvd. 
icago, Illinois 
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Seybold Automatic Knife 
Grinder 

The Seybold Automatic Knife Grinder 
will grind any bevel on any straight edge. 
It is built solidly on a one-piece base. 
The wheel rotates against the knife. 
Grinding is against the cutting edge 
and towards the thick metal. Grinding 
mechanism is of the traveling wheel car- 
riage type with all moving parts and 
controls in the unit. Grinding head is 











swiveled. The knife is clamped on a rigid 
bar which has only the motion of rota- 
tion for loading and unloading. This bar 
remains in absolute parallel always. The 





bar has two faces — one for paper knives, 
another for rag, chipper and_ tobacco 
knives, and for doctor blades. 

Gears, clutch and traveling mechanism 
operate in a bath of oil. Centrifugal cool- 


ECHANICAL 
~ DROGREW 


ant pump lubricates the wheel. A wate 
pan is under the entire length of th 
knife bar. 

The Seybold Knife Grinder is in 4 
ways a modern machine. It will » 
through an ordinary door without dj. 
mantling. By reason of its fixed knife 
bar, it requires much less floor space than 
the moving bar type. This makes for 
safety and for shop cleanliness. 

The knife bar is indexed for obtaining 
bevel angles. Rapid traverse of the wheel 
against the knife insures a keen edge. 
There is no possibility of mis-alignment 
of the knife bar or the traveling carriage, 
Controls are in the front of the grinder 
for easy access. Provision is made for 
manual and automatic feeding. 


New MatMakir 


The Hammond Machinery Builders of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, builders of the 
TrimOsaw are now offering their new 
MatMakir. It is called the “money-mak- 
ing MatMakir.” 

This MatMakir enables the printer and 
publisher to release money tied up in 
standing forms, to run several up, do: 
bling or trebling the margin on that par- 
ticular job. On expensive composition 
jobs, the mat may be filed to insure the 
next run. It also enters the picture when 
big caps are needed, in fact, there are 
innumerable ways in which it may be em- 
ployed. 

The Hammond Machinery Builders 


have been in business fifty-one years and 


are builders of the well known Trim0- | 


saw. They stress the fact that the Mat 
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Makir embodies the same quality of 
workmanship and material that have 
helped to make the TrimOsaw famous, 





and it carries the same unique five-year 
guarantee. 

The company offers to send samples of 
work produced by the new MatMakir, 


and circular matter. 


Operations on a Cylinder Press 


It is interesting to know of the many 
supplemental and special finishing opera- 
tions which can be handled on modern 
makes of cylinder presses. A number of 
these special operations may be performed 
at the same time sheets of paper stock are 
being printed. 

Notable among combined operations 
are; Numbering from type-high typo- 
graphic numbering machines. Perforat- 
ing. Scoring. Slitting. Light embossing 
from “reverse” plates (nickeltypes) that 
are mounted on any plate mounting sys- 
tem. Light cutting of shapes from printed 
paper-board from dies made of steel cut- 
ting rules. Cutting and creasing of box- 
board or cover stock from dies made of 
steel cutting and creasing rules. “Blind” 
embossing from regular metal embossing 
dies mounted type-high on solid base. 

When embossing and cutting and 
cteasing jobs are to be handled on a 
cylinder press, the impression cylinder 
should have either a thin metal jacket, or 
a sheet of hard pressboard, placed around 
it. Counter-dies for embossing can be 
made of “Michener’s” embossing compo- 
sition, 

Due mention is made of the “Hoff” 
patented combination slitter, perforator 
and scorer attachment for cylinder presses. 





Anderson Bundling Press 


bundles cata- 
logs quickly. 
Solid steel 
gears com- 
pounded give 
tremendous 
pressure. 
Write for Details 
Cc. F. ANDERSON & CO. 

3229 CALUMET AVE. CHICAGO 

















Miller Saw Blades 


trued, swaged and sharpened 50c each. 
New 6” blades $2.90 each. Fiber 
pinions for all Linotype or Intertype 
motors, any size. 


William Reid & Co. 


537 South La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











PHOTO - ENGRAVING 
PLANT, COMPLETE 
bold 0) Ud 6 6 6) OV We) | 


Balance in small monthly payments. 
Equipment will do highest quality 
Half-tone. Line and Colorplate En- 
graving. Will ship anywhere. We 
guarantee our personal free instrue- 
tions to enable buver to make finest 
engravings of every kind. Sample 
engraving from any copy for $1 to 


cover cost of material and mailing, 


Best buy. in this line we 


if desired. 
ever heard of. Would consider some 
printing material as part payment if 


buyer prefers full payment deal. 
E-Z ENGRAVING CO. 


‘ ‘Woe cite koe 


rhis ad engraved with the equipment. 
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Jig-Saw Designs 


Write us, if you desire jig-saw de- 
signs for light and heavy duty 
presses. 

Nominal charge 


GRAPHIC ARTS MONTHLY 
608 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 








ee, SAWS 60) 
Sharpened c 


~f (SHARE YOOt stnvice co. 
1—Trimmer saw 
: blade 6” in diam. 
8 = or smaller. Special 
: Z price for cash with 
i Z blade. We return 
pe blade same day re- 
ceived. We pay return postage. Work 
guaranteed. Get our price on New 
Blades. 
SHARP TOOL SERVICE CO. 
5618 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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an asset...not 
an expense! 


Write for full 
particulars / 


\ Good Tools / 





H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


2214 WARD ST. / CHICAGO 











Better printing equipment for over 25 yrs. 





Coverwell 
Printing Inky 
HR 


ENNIO 7 Von f0]-1 2409-4 
Martin Driscoll & Co. 


CHICAGO 








Without inking, or cutting composition 
rollers, this attachment will slit, score and 
perforate printed sheets in straight lines 
while each sheet is being held to the im. 
pression cylinder by the grippers. This 
device can be easily attached and ad. 
justed, to produce either separate or com. 
bined operations of slitting, scoring o 
perforating, on all grades of stock from 
onion-skin to cardboard. 


The York Trade Compositor. 


A New Lithographic Solvent 


The Department of Lithographic Re. 
search, University of Cincinnati, has js. 
sued a new bulletin entitled “Lithoterps 
a New Lithographic Solvent” and listed 
as Research Bulletin No. 7, Research 
Series No. 8. This bulletin describes the 
new solvent, which is supposed to be 
capable of replacing turpentine for all 
lithographic purposes and which possesses 
distinct practical advantages. 

Since the invention of lithography, 
turpentine has played an important part 
in the preparation of the printing image 
on stones and plates, although the pecu- 
liar properties which have made its use 
desirable have not always been thoroughly 
understood. It has been recognized, how- 
ever; that, along with its valuable prop- 
erties, turpentine possesses the disadvan- 
tage of being an active skin irritant. To 
some individuals it acts as a poison and 
produces an itching rash, or dermatitis, 
on the skin areas with which it comes in 
contact repeatedly. 

The general use of zinc plates and the 
advent of photolithography brought with 
them into the art another source of skin 
irritation in the form of chromic acid and 
its salts. These materials are known to 
attack the skin and to cause two forms 
of injury; first, deep, slow-healing ulcers, 
or “chrome holes”; and second, an itch- 
ing, pimply rash, or dermatitis. 

The dermatitis caused by chromium 
compounds seems to be identical in every 
respect with that caused by turpentine 
and also by coal-tar and certain of its 
derivatives. Observations and tests have 
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led to the conclusion that this dermatitis 
is the result of a secondary invasion of the 
iritated skin areas by a furgus, or mold, 
and is therefore similar to, if not identical 
with, ringworm. In every case, the skin 
eruption is very difficult to eradicate, es- 
pecially if contact with the source of irri- 
tation is continued. 


While it is true that practically every 
lithographer who uses chromium com- 
pounds also uses turpentine, complaints 
regarding the source of dermatitis have 
been directed almost entirely against 
chromium compounds, and little has been 
said regarding other possible sources. The 
results of a careful study by the labora- 
tory staff of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation have, however, indicated that 
turpentine is the worst offender of the 
two, and that contact with both chro- 
mium compounds and turpentine may 
possibly produce a more serious effect 
than contact with either of these mate- 
tials alone. These results are supported 
by the fact that in industries other than 
lithography in which chromium com- 
pounds are used, cases of dermatitis are 
exceedingly rare, while chrome holes and 
perforations are quite common. Exactly 
the reverse of this situation exists among 
lithographers. It was therefore concluded 
that turpentine should be replaced, for 
lithographic purposes, by a solvent which 
has less tendency to cause skin irritation. 

The new solvent, ‘“Lithoterps,” ac- 
cording to the announcement, possesses 
all of the properties of turpentine use- 
ful in lithography and at the same time 
is relatively mild in its action on the skin. 
It has been subjected to extensive phys- 
iological tests in the laboratory and to 
the tests of practical use in several litho- 
gtaphic shops, extending over a period of 
six months. Individuals who had had dis- 
tinct cases of dermatitis, some of which 
were attributed to chromic poisoning, uni- 
formly improved when “Lithoterps” was 
substituted for turpentine. In every case 
discomfort was relieved and in some cases 
the skin cleared up completely within a 
ew weeks, 








s&M 


AUGES 


FOR PLATEN PRESSES 





Grips 
Where You 
Need It 


$1.75 per set of three with 
extra tongues 
Pressmen recommend this gauge for 
its simplicity and long life. Grips at 
feed edge of sheet, eliminating sheet 
slipping under. One adjustment with 
fingers locks both gauge and tongue. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


SMITH & MOORE 
1616 Eighth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

















Variety of permanent effects. 

L avestigate 

Raised Printing. 

Known throughout the world 

Over a period of 20 years. 

Tested and approved by the printing trade 
Year in, year out. 

Permanent and flexible 


Embossed effects. 


Wood, Nathan & 
Virkus Co., Inc. 


608 S. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


112 Charlton Street 
NEW YORK CITY 

















Ulassitied Advertisin 


The rate for advertising under this head- 
ing is $1.00 per agate line per inser- 














tion. Average five words to the line. 
ART COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
CATALOG showing thousands of ready COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS “and and 
made cuts; it is free; write today. Cobb other engraved stationery. Samples with 
Shinn, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. discount, to printers. Siegrist Engraving 











BOOKS 
ENGRAVE your own blocks. “The Art of 
Block Cutting”? tells how. Deals with all 
known materials. Fully illustrated; many 
color plates. F. C. Lampe, publisher, 4540 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. Price, $1.80. 








Co., Hayes Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


COMMERCIAL STOCK CUTS 
WRITE TO California Electrotype Co., 360 
So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif, 
for FREE Catalog of 1000 practical stock 
cuts. 














TIPS ON PRESSWORK — Cylinder and 
platen presses. A friend in need is a 
friend indeed. Postpaid $1. G. C. Cooper, 
Lithonia, Ga. 


BROADSIDE SEALING MACHINES 


THE SPEEDISEALER seals 9,000 pieces 
per hour. Murphy Specialty Co., 212 So. 
Third St., Milwaukee. 


BRONZING MACHINES 


STRAIGHTLINE BRONZER hooks onto any 
modern printing or lithographic press. Send 
for descriptive circular. C. B. Henschel 
Mig. Co., 229 W. Mineral St., Milwaukee. 


BUSINESS | OPPORTUNITIES —__ 


A WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY for 2 or 
3 practical men to take over a typesetting 
business in Chicago. Has full composing 
room equipment. Box No. 298, The Graphic 
Arts Monthly. 


JOB PRINTING SHOP, established in 1786. 
Located in city of 25,000 population in 
Western Massachusetts. Doing good busi- 
ness. Unusual opportunity for active printer. 
Owner must retire hecause of ill health. 
Price $3000. Address Box 301, The 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 


CALENDAR PADS 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS Com- 
pany, 1058 Gilbert Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the market; 
write for sample books and prices. 












































“A CUT FOR EVERY THOUGHT.” Free 
supplementary catalog of stock cuts. Send 
for copy today. Commercial Cut Co., 20 
Vesey St., New York. Established 1906. 
“TYPEPS” a new cut service. Catalog free 
when requested on_ business letterhead. 
Horace P. Brouillet Syndicate, 30 E. Supe. 
rior St., Duluth, Minn. 


EASELS AND GUMMED SEALS 


EASELS FOR WINDOW AND COUNTER 
cards. Seals in var. col. for sealing folders, 
etc. Send for prices. WESTCOTT PAPER 
PROD. CO., 1042 14th St., Detroit. 


ENGRAVERS & DESIGNERS 


STEEL AND COPPER ENGRAVING, print- 
ing and embossing. Hand work only. Supe- 
rior workmanship. Specializing to the trade. 
Charles Conner, 134 W. Onondaga Si., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


ENGRAVINGS 
ADVERTISING PRICE 2x3 Halftones ot 
zine etchings $1 each, cash with order. 
Clay Center Engraving Co., Clay Center, 
Kan. 

SINGLE COLUMNS 55 or 85 line halftone 
newspaper cuts to order $1 each postpaid. 
E-Z ENGRAVING CO., Texarkana, Texas. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


POWER PAPER CUTTERS, Gordon and 
Colts Presses, Colts Cutter & Creaser 26x38 
—20x30. Cyl. presses, all sizes. American 
Ptrs. Mach. Co., 12 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


















































WE Pay CASH 


JoF GOLD RubbERS, SILVERWASTE, HYPO SOLUTION 


THOMAS J. 


DEE& CO. 


PRECIOUS METAL REFINER! 
55 E. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


IEHLE PRESSES; Sing] 
LOR M ; Single 
Tasor Grieble Presses; Miehle_ Perfector 
Presses; Seybold Cutters, Box Making Ma- 
chinery, Cutting and Creasing Presses, 
Newspaper Equipments, Magazine Presses 
and Equipments. Offset Presses, C. & P. 
sutomatie Feeders and Machinery, Kluge 
Presses, Miller Simplex; Miller Majors; 
Miller Grey Hound and Miller High Speed 
Presses. Duplex Presses and Knife Grinders. 
Some used—some never used. 30% dis- 
count on new Lead & Rule Cutters. Ask for 
circulars. We overhaul, deliver and erect 
Printers Machinery Anywhere in the World. 
Address, Mason-Moore-Tracy, Inc., 30 East 
4th St., New York, N. Y. 








PRESSES AT REMARKABLE SAVINGS: 
No. 1 Miehle, bed size 39x53, rebuilt and 
guaranteed; No. 1-0 Two Color Miehle, 
43x56, with Cross Feeder and Extension De- 
livery, a real bargain; 36x48 three-color 
Kidder Rotary; 36x72 four-color Kidder Ro- 
tary; 28x42 Harris Offset, two 36x48 Harris 
Ofisets; Standard Rotaprint; 40” Seybold 
Dayton Cutter; Model 8 Linotype, with all 
latest features, like new. Come to the Hall 
Trading Post for information on any of 
your requirements. Thomas W. Hall Com- 
pany, 1071 Sixth Ave., New York. 





JOHN THOMSON 6-C 14x22, Craftsman 
12x18 as new, 8x12—10x15—12x18— 
14x22 New Series 26-28-30 Chandler & 
Price lever cutters, Cleveland folders with 
feeders, Baum folder 38”—-44”—50” Sey- 
bold Cutter. Real Bargains. Northern Ma- 
chine Works, Marshall & Jefferson Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


- 1 Ib. Bond Black Ink 
$1 Special 1 |b. Job Black Ink 
Remit with order. Shipped prepaid. 

= The Primary Colors 
$2 Special of Quality Ink 





15 Ib. Can Red { Individual cans, 
Vy, Ib. Can Blue eee $0.75 
(2 Ib. Can Yellow; For a limited 


2 Ib. Can Black { time all five $9 

Yo |b. Can White |cans.......... 
One Substitution May Be Made 

Remit with order. Shipped prepaid. 


More Real Values 


Bond Black........ Per pound $0.60 
Gb) BIGGK.....sc0<s Per pound 0 
Half-Tone Black....Per pound Ay 
Hi-Speed Job Black..5\b.can 2.00 
Book Biack. .... ..«.< +: 5 \lb.can 1.50 
News Ink (Black)..10lb.can 2.00 
No-Offset Compound.Per pound 1.00 
Japan-Cobalt Dryer...Per pint 1.00 
ink Feaucer.... ........ Per pint By 
Colored Bond Inks..Per pound 1.00 
Colored Job Inks ...Per pound By 
On All Orders of $2.00 or More 
We Pay Postage to 5th Zone 
Send Money with Order. No C.O.D. 


Economy Manufacturing Co. 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phone Wabash 8880 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Mat Rolling Press and Miller 
Bench Saw Trimmer. Guaranteed—in ex- 
cellent shape. Terms if desired. V. Huber, 
Shoshane and Parkside, Buffalo, N. Y. 





2—70” TWO COLOR MIEHLES with Dex- 
ter Suction Pile Feeders and Extension De- 
liveries. 1—-Model K Cleveland Folder. 
A. W. Robertson, 34th St. & 8th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


OVER 200 OVERHAULED guaranteed ma- 
chines. When ready write, specify machines 
interested. Real bargains. TERMS. Estab- 
lished 22 years. Hoffmann—Printers Book- 
binder’s Machinery, 114 East 13, N. Y. C. 


KOPP ROLLER RACK for any size roller 
of cylinder presses. Holds two double sets 
40 roller ball bearing $75 each. Send for 
circular. Northern Machine Works, Marshall 
& Jefferson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








OFFSET PHOTOGRAPHIC, photo engrav- 
ing, electrotyping, stereotyping equipment. 
Complete plant or any part. Miles Machin- 
ery Co., 482 W. Broadway, New York City. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT—Expert installa- 
tions—newspaper brokerage. Write us your 
inquiries. We want paper cutters. Geo. O. 
Heffelman, 604 E. 12th St., Los Angeles. 


MAGAZINES, molds, fonts, spacebands, lin- 
ers, etc., new & used, bought, sold, traded. 
Montgomery & Bacon, Towanda, Pa. 


NEW AND REBUILT Printing Machinery. 
Printers Supply Corp., 100 West 21st St.. 
New York City. 














KELLY, KLUGE, MILLER, Thomson, © & 
P, M-24 and Multicolor presses. Paper cut- 
ters. Joseph F. Eismann, 173 Lafayette St., 
New York City. 


REBUILT PERFECT RUNNING condition, 
Auto Press with Comber fully equipped. 
Cheap for cash on quick sale. Radow Ptg. 
Co, 24514 Washington St., Portland, Ore. 





FOR SALE—1 Model 8, 2 Model 14, and 1 
Model 25 Linotype. Box No. 299, The 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 








FOLDERS 


LIBERTY 17x22 Folder, factory rebuilt, 
$285, motor. Hall 25x25, 3 folds $75. 
J. L. Paul, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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JIG-SAW PUZZLES —. 
FOR ADVERTISING PURPOSES. Also We Sell 
large selection of Pictures for Manufactur- 
ers, Dealers and Amateurs. Low prices. LITHOGRAPH PRINTS 
Special discounts to Printers and Jobbers. for 
NECCO Inc., 17 Sudbury St., Boston. PICTU 
LINOTYPE ELECTRIC POTS RE PUZZLES 
LUDWICKS’ ELECTRIC POTS AND Any quantity or size. 
Metal Feeders cost less—last longer. Write Box No. 297 
for literature. Electric Heating Co., 8616 
Madison Ave., South Gate, Los Angeles 
Co., Calif. OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
MISCELLANEOUS COMPLETELY REMANUFACTURED Type. 





AUTOMATIC INK CAN DISCS will keep Wn’ Mimesprapns S30 ai erePhs $20 and 
inks fresh and clean, prevent waste. Easy chine. Checkwriters and tne x Ma- 
to use and lasting. Standard equipment now bargain prices. Pruitt, Inc “suite 1€s at 
in many large shops. Really important to 199 N. La Salle St.. Chicago uite 700— 
the small shop. Sturdy auto body metal. — =f a 
Fit all cans. Measure in picas. LOW 











PRICE, ONLY $1.50 DOZEN, assorted. J. PRINTERS ART SERVICE 
Woodside, 1008 14th Ave., South, St. DESIGNS AND CUTS made to order, 
Petersburg, Florida. Write for assortment of free samples. Balda 





REDUCE MAKEREADY time, wear on Aft Service, Dept. 8, Oshkosh, Wis. 
forms, strain on press, produce better work 
with Acme Fabric or Acme Cork Packing RUBBER ENGRAVING & MATERIAL 
Blankets, Guaranteed for service: will not Our new Readco oll resisting matri 
N Wells St Cheleano 4 wears longer and prints better. We will 

: ” : teach you how to engrave rubber plates, 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT has display REPUBLIC ENGRAVING & DESIGNING 
space well located in Chicago and is inter- COMPANY aa 














ested in representing in Middle West terri- 311 N. Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill 
tory some well-rated manufacturers in light 718 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
printers’ machinery or preferably sundries. 214 N. Sixth St. St. Louis Mo. : 
Well-recommended. Box No. 302, Graphic 156 Second St., San Francisco, Calif. 





rotons HIGH CLASS Rubber P I 

: z ubber Printing Plates & 
ee , —— _— designing all high class work. I estimate 
can be quickly and easily made. very your work free. W. Moore Rubber Eng., 4308 
printer should know this simple and inex- Forest Ave.. Kansas City, Mo. WE 4532 
pensive method. Send for free samples. ie AR acne - 


Orlemann Co., 21 E. 5th St., St. Paul, Minn. RULES (METAL) HAND FINISHED 
TO TRADE—Improved farm; good build- 
ings for a Linotype and Stapler, etc. IF YOU WANT QUALITY RULES, leads 
G. Ray, Bernie, Mo. and slugs from 1 to 36 point, write to the 


Economy Printers Products Co., 125 W. 
MOURNING CARDS, PAPER & ENVEL- Harrison St., Chicago. They are Elrod cast. 
opes ready for immediate delivery. M. S. 


House, 363 Canal oi. M.. Bo SALESBOOKS 


MOUTHPIECE PUNCH TAKE ORDERS for Salesbooks. Cafe 
SEND $2 for Perry Punch for cleaning Checks, etc. Extensive, superior line; quick 
and freeing plugged typesetting machine service. Easy plan; fine samples. Liberal 
mouthpiece holes. Circular free. E. F. discounts to responsible printers. Adams 
Perry, Shortsville, N. Y. Bros. Factory, Topeka, Kans. 


A B.. OF L E 


Padding Compound Stays Flexible—Always Uniform—Sets Fast 
5 ib. Can Hot (Must be heated) .$1.50 1 qt. Cold (Used without heating) .$1.50 
TSO eae 2.50 pa ENN Gu ankecalewae cca as 5A 4.50 
Concentrated TAB-O-FLEX Will Take at Least 25% Water and Dry Fast 
5 Ib. Cake Hot (Concentrated). ..$1.75 10 Ib. Cake Hot (Concentrated) . .$3.00 
Colors—Hot—Red, White, Natural. Cold—Red, Natural. Good Dealers Steck It 


THE TAB-0-FLEX COMPANY, 608 SO. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. WABash 8880 
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SAW SHARPENING 


SHARP TOOL SERVICE CO., 5613 West 
Lake St., Chicago. One 6” diam. blade or 
smaller, 75c, two 70c each, three 65c each, 
four 60¢c each, five 55c each. We pay re- 
turn postage. Larger than 6” 75c and up. 
Saws shipped day received. Work guar- 
anteed. Get our prices on new blades. 


SAWS 


SAWS AND SAW TRIMMERS—Rebuilt— 
Money Back Guarantee—$15.00 up—all 
makes. Wesave youmoney. Johnson Roller 
Rack Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., Dept. E. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN LINOTYPE—Home study or at 
school. World’s best system. Free catalogue. 
Easy terms. Milo Bennett School, Maumee, O. 


SITUATION WANTED 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST, first class, age 42, 
go anywhere, fine references. Address Ma- 
chinist, care Linotype Supply Co., 1456 E. 
17th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


STEEL RULE DIES—DIE CUTTING 


WM. A. FREEDMAN Steel Rule Dies that 
satisfy. 655 6th Ave., at 21st St., New 
York. Chelsea 3-0233. 


TYMPAN 


MARVEL RUBBER-FACED TYMPAN under 
draw sheet of platen or cylinder enables you 
to print perfectly halftones or solids on 
rough surfaces. Lasts months. Size 16x21, 
$2.50; 18x1914, $2; 10x15, $1; 9x10, 50c 
postpaid. STIVERS CO., 3353 Whittier 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


TYPE 


TYPE—Cast from Ludlow, Intertype, Lino- 
type, Monotype matrices, sizes 8 to 48 pt., 
including all modern faces. Price list and 
specimen sheet on request. Frank Mitchell, 
323 W. 37th St., New York City. 


TYPE-MAKEUP MATERIAL 
TYPE, METAL RULE, Borders, Make-up 
material. Send for catalog. The Jackson 


Monotype Products Co., 1844 Stout St., 
Denver, Colo. 


TYPE MOLDS 
FOR ALL STYLES typemaking machines. 
Alexander & Cox Co., 2358 Ogden Ave., 
Chicago. Write Phil Nuernberger, megr., 
mold dept., on mold problems. 


WANTED 
LEASE on small live or dead newspaper 
wanted by experienced printer-editor. Tell 
all first letter. William York, Pahokee, Fla. 


NS, 14x22 CHANDLER & PRICE for cash. 


Address Box No. 300, The Graphic Arts 
Monthly, 
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For Fully 
Rebuilt Guaranteed 


EQUIPMENT 


Modern equipment, properly re- 
built and installed by a responsible 
firm that guarantees satisfaction. 


Get our prices on the following: 


CYLINDER PRESSES 
1—6/0 Two Color Miehle....70” 
1—5/0 Two Color Miehle....65” 
1—3/0 Two Color Miehle... .62” 
1—0O Miehle Perfector........ > Sg 
2—5/0 Spl. Miehles......... 68” 


2—5/0 Miehles ............ 65” 
2—2/0 Miehles ............ 56” 
1—No. 1 Miehle............ 53° 
2—No. 2 Miehles........... So 
2—No. 4 Miehles........... 41” 
2—Pony Miehles............ 34” 


4—Babcock and Premiers 
Note: Feeders and extension 
deliveries with above machines if 


desired. 

PLATENS 
1—14x22 New Series C & P 
1—14 x 22 Colt’s Armory 5 C 
1—12x18 C & P 
4—10x15 C & P 
1—14x 22 Laureate 


AUTOMATIC JOBBERS 

2—Miehle Verticals 

1—Style “B” Kelly 

2—Miller Simplex—20 x 26” 

1—10 x 15 Kluge Unit 

1—12x18 Craftsman Kluge Unit 

1—12x18 Miller Unit 
PAPER CUTTERS 

1—30” Hand Lever 

1—44” Oswego Power 

1—44” Dexter Power 

1—50” Seybold Power 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Stitches Folders Patent Base 


Write Phone or Wire us 
your Requirements 


Hood-Falco Corporation 


Chicago Office, 343 S. Dearborn St. 
Tel. Harrison 5643 
New York Office, 225 Varick St. 
Tel. Walker 1554 
Boston Office, 420 Atlantic Ave. 
Tel. Hancock 3115 











WIRE 
WIRE for stitching — Uniform gauge — 
proper temper—Quality guaranteed. The 
Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio. 


WOOD TYPE 


WOOD TYPE specimen folder containing 
new type faces sent on request. American 
Wood Type Mfg. Co., 270 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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Printing on Newsprint; 
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HOME LIFE 


WELLINGTON 


Delightful 
Outside Rooms, 
Michigan, 
Bridle Path and Beaches. 


‘FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


= Commissary, Drug Store, 
== Shop, and Valet Service. 


Make This Your Home While in Chicago on business or attending The Century of Progress. 


Transient rates $2.00 per day and up with kitchen. 
unfurnished and $55.00 per month and up furnished with complete Hotel Service. 


BEAUTIFUL 


s ARMS & 


cA partment Hotel 


1-1%-2 Room Kitchenette Apartments, 
Overlooking Beautiful Lake 
Lincoln Park with its Golf Courses, 


Beauty Parlor, Barber 


Permanent rates $40.00 per month up 


Phone Bittersweet 4600 
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THE PARAGRAPH Mark 


These are days of style and 
fashion in all things, and 
the well-printed page can- 
not escape the ever-present 
trend of modern times. 


Among the many and varied 
advantages open to printers 
who are ‘progressive enough 
to use our service is our large 
assortment of modern type 
faces, ornaments, borders 
and rules. These paragraph 
symbols are especially help- 
ful in securing additional 
business. Our complete price 
list of type fonts and spe- 
cialties gladly sent free on 
request. 
¥ 








THIS MONTH'S @ 
SPECIALe 


For $1.00 with order we will send 
postpaid one set of each as shown 
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M:L TYPE FOUNDRY 


A Division of the M & L Typesetting & Electrotyping Company 


4001 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE <- CHICAGO 
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